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EONARD & PEIRCE, T HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for NovEMBER NEW PUBLICATIONS, ie 
BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S. contains : Second Edition, in feap. 8yo. cloth, price 5a, 
The Boston Book Trade Sales take place semi-annually in June I. The Museum and the National Gallery. HE WORLD T 
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Pall Mall.—Extensive and Valuable Collection of Pictures of Gwe yy ab gg hg gee TesecuNe SIX LECTURE 2 
the late Mr, A. EDWARDS, of Gerrard-strect, and West- TE. Rovigg of tee Ree ao entercow. DERGRS , eddrensed to 2S on the CHRIST TAN EVI. a 
more House, Enjield. AUTHOR'S EDITION. Be. Rekroter yond Ot leemerdy, St Andrews. Wish quesnitys i 
ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed by NCLE TOM’S CABIN.—Certain Publishers | ~” » D.D., Minister of St. Leonard's, Bt. Andrews. nap 
the Executors to SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, having announced Editions of this Work as the Author's papery of, 
Pall Mall. in the months of HOVE M BER and DECE “3 rae or authorized, Mr. Boswonrs has Mrs. Browe’s authority to ~~ In feap. 8vo. price 9d. gen 
D an y Ns 5 * No ° t aut! . ye 2 iti . 
Fee ee ee ree ete tO dof eo | shejhes net auiborined ner has any interes in ny edition ofthe | | THE CASE of BLIND BARTIMEUS Coy. 
works, of the Italian, Flemish, French and English Schools, | tions such persons against thus advertising their editions in | SIDERED and ILLUSTRATED. By Rev, CHARLES Dick _ 
chosen with good judgment both as to masters and subjects, many | fyture, SON, Minister of Wamphray. DICK. 
from the principal collections sold under the hammer during the | ‘The Author’s Edition has a Preface written by Mrs. Stowe, and 
a Koning ce dy Rcenagee Ray goomes adzieshle hy = which being copyright can be contained by no other. It is well ] 
uction into ree parts, rst of which w 0. e j i ., price 38. 6d. ‘, 
Gallery on WEDNESDAY, Nov. 10, and following day ; the second | P*inted in Sarge type, crown Sto. Pies it. ‘Regent-street. In feap. 8v0, price 6d., or 50 copies for 208, T 
on WEDNESDAY, Nov. 24, and following day ; and the third on | ———- = AN ADDRESS to the WORKING CLASSES New 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 8, and following day. : In the Press, and shortly will be published, price 12, the Seventh | on the MEANS of IMPROVING their CONDITION Biozr 
ach portion will be on public view two days prior, and Cata- Yearly Edition, 12mo. 108 REC with a beautifully coloured | Rey. DAVID ESDAILE, Minister of Rescobie IN. By the t 
logues of the whole may be had, on and after the ist of November, large folding plate of the VICTORIA REGIA, and several ** A pithy address, calculated to do good.” i and 
of A. A. Lowe, Esq., Solicitor, Chancery-lane; and of Messrs. Woodcuts, Scottish Christian J —d 
Foster & Son, 54, Pall Mall. ARRISON’S GARDENER'’S and NATU- suauae journal, 
Remark ic r, Yollecti ravi RALISTS’ ALMANACK for the YEAR 1853. It will a 
The -’ ——— nheeeny poor 4 Engravings include original and practical matter, closely printed, on subjects In royal 32mo. price 4d., or 38, 6d. per 100, | 
of the late . Pegg, 3 connected with FLORICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, and EARTHLY CARE, a HEAVENLY pI 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by | NATURAL HISTORY, with lists of the best FLOWERS, | oiprinp, Ry BH. B STOWE, A care * - S. 
AUCTION, at their R 22, Fleet-street, on THURS- | FRUITS, and VEGETABLES; Houses of Peers and Commons, NS. Sy M.S. » Author of * Uncle Tom’s Cabin: 
DAY Eveni NOVEMBER! aaa foll oe an ing. at Six, by | List of Nurserymen, &c., Useful Tables, Astro-Meteorology, &c. Edinburgh: Paton & Ritchie, 3, South Hanover-street, ] 
ag she VALUABLE COLLECTION of E London: Whittaker & Co. ; and may be had of any Bookseller. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 33, Paternoster-row, we 
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quteomed Fogravers — also a few Proofs handsomely framed — | HE NEW TERMS OF SU BSCRIPTION to this extensive qT 

- = santi and valuable Library ARE Now READY. The Subscriptions are graduated from One Guinea a-Yea: ome 

Catalogues to be had on application at oem according to the number of Volumes required. Every Subscriber has the choice of ALL THE NEW WORKS, aan CON 

the Standard Works contained in the Library, accumulated during the last half century, comprising upwards of 100,00 

NEW WORKS Volumes in the English, French, Italian, and German Languages. Catalogues and Library Boxes Gratis, - A 

Terms sent post free to orders addressed Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. L 

TO BE PUBLISHED THIS SEASON. Also, ADVICE to AUTHORS on the efficient PUBLICATION of NEW WORKS, sent to orders inclosing six stamps, Bec 
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ME. BARTLETT'S SICILY : its Sce- MESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, L 

va NERY and -, ANTIQUITIES, GREEK, SARACENIC, and Part. 
Norman. By W. H. BARTLETT, Author of ‘ Walks j 

about Jerusalem,’ &c. With 31 Steel Engravings, and PUBLIC LIBRARY, CONDUIT-STREET, 3 

numerous Woodcuts. In super-royal 8vo. handsomely mag 
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B..J os THE HON. MRS. E. NORTON’S NEW WORE, E 
Dk. CUMMING’S EXPOSITORY T' 
READINGS in the BOOK of REVELATIONS. Ex- THE GOSSIP corr 
positions of the Chapter read on Sabbath Evenings in the in tive 3 
Scottish National Church, Crown-court, Covent-garden ; ** A Gossip’s Stories at a Winter's fire.” Auth 
forming a continuous and complete Commentary on the I 
Apocalypse. [In November. In 3 vols. rr 
Ill. 
II. 
HE CHURCH BEFORE the FLOOD; ’ 
T sane of roman on the = of Genesis. By the MR. CARLETON’S NEW WORK, if 
Rey. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., uniform with ‘ Apocalyptic 
Sketches.’ ‘ ? . RE D HALL e Een 
IV. dic 
In 3 vols. olim | 
MEMORIALS of EARLY CHRIS- cot 
, TtARIEY. Presenting, in a graphic, compact, and ill. me 
popular form, some of the memorable events of Ear] Co. ; 
pr awe ane History. By the Rev. J. G. MIALL, hadnae THE NEW TALE, Cana 
of * Footsteps of our Forefathers.’ In post 8vo. with Ilus- ; 
trations, : THE VICISSITUDES OF COMMERCE. 
° ON TRADE. 
[THE COLLOQUIES of EDWARD tinemmatediccay tangs H 
OSBORNE, CITIZEN and CLOTH-WORKER of In 2 vols. " 
LONDON. Uniform with ‘The Maiden and Married Life of Mer 
of Mary Powell.’ - [On November 15th. This day is published, Part I. 8vo. pp. 104, price 2s. 6d., to be continued Quarterly, 
; Ne 
"THE OLD FOREST RANGER; or, THE NEW . 
Wild Sports of India in the Neilgherry Hills, in the ; W a 
Jungles and on the Plains. By MAJOR W. CAMPBELL, RETRO SPECTIVE REVIE » 3. 
With Illustrations on Steel. New Edition, in post 8vo. An] 
vit, i aN snaceceoniornapes h had, f time, great success, Since “Ase 
‘ Upwanrps of thirty years ago a Retrospective Review was established, whic’ for some time, 
A SECOND SERIES of MRS. S. C. it was discontinued, the want of a Publication of this kind has been much felt and often complained of, and these com one vol 
HALL'S PILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES. | plaints partly have led to the present attempt. If, indeed, the passing literature of the day can furnish materials ° 0 4, 
Medium 8yo. with numerous Llustrations. many Reviews as are now established, one surely may be dedicated to the vast field of the literature of the Past. - Third 
VIII our design to select from this field subjects which hoe most oege Pre —— — —~— . - — fp msenm 4 5 
° wv from time to time, Essays on various branches of the literature of former days, English or Foreign ; Seb, 
H OMES in the NEW WORLD, | of rare and curious Books; point out and bring forward hennties trom forgotten walters ; = eon ——— . 
. R opinions of other days. It is, in fact, intended to comprise copious Critical Analyses of w s — 
nue a SS ie sufficient interest under any of these heads; (the Works of Living Authors will be excluded). In ote oe ARNO: 
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a ry ; y s<« | Short Manuscripts of different periods, preserved in the British Museum, the Bodleian, and other Public or TH 
A NEW EDITION of Mr. TU PPER’S Libraries; and another Division will be open to Correspondence on Literary Subjects. Tho 
BALLADS for the TIMES, and OTHER POEMS. and lat 
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~ List of Contents of No. I. et 
[THE THIRD VOLUME of the AUTO- 1. Mrs. Behn’s Dramatic Writings—2. The Travels of Boullaye le Gouz.—3. Increase Mather’s to temp 
BIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM JERDAN; with his | dences of the Earlier Days of American Civilization.—4. Eburne’s ‘‘ Plaine Pathway to Plantations; cae the Ser 
Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences and Corre- | Emigration at the beginning of the Seventeenth Century.—5. Bishop Berkeley on Tar-Water.—6. French Pic i — 
spondence during the last Forty Years. With a Portrait of | English in the last Century.—7. ‘The First Edition of Shakespeare.—8. Anecdota Literaria : Unpublished Diary formed 
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Of 100,00 
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BURNET ON PAINTING. 
In 4to. price 42. 108, bound in cloth, 
A TREATISE on PAIN TING. In Four 
llustrated by One Hundred and Thirty Etchings, 
from coebrated ' Pictures. y JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 
The Parts may be had separately. 
1. ON the EDUCATION of the EYE. Price 10. 58, 
2 ON COMPOSITION. Sixth Edition. Price 15s. boards. 
3, ON LIGHT and SHADE. Sixth Edition. Price 1ss, boards. 
4. ON COLOUR. Fifth Edition. Price 1. 11s. 6d. bds. 
In royal 4to. with Proof Impressions of the Plates on 4 
, having a double set of Plantes to the Colour, and a Portrai! 
ofthe Author. Price sl. 88. half-bound morocco, gilt tops. 
“Mr. Burnet writes as an artist on the practice of his art; his 
illustrations are admirable—an Essay in themselves.” ”— Atheneum, 
J. & J. Leighton, 40, Brewer-street, Golden-square. 





CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
In small 4to. with Portrait, » price 10 
HE LIFE OF CARDIN AL WOLSEY. 
T By GEORGE CAVENDISH, his Gentleman Usher. 
New = reprinted from Dr. Wordsworth’s * Ecclesiastical 
Biography. We — the addition of numerous Historical and Bio- 
eran Lib ceond St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
a bo ene 
rown &vo. pri 
OUNT ATHOS, THESSALY, and EPIRUS 
being wel Pier ee a Journey from Constantingple to Corfu’ 
ERGUSON BOWEN, Esq. M.A. 
ee - 4 & Brasenose College, 0 eae rd. 
sina St. ‘Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
NEW SS OF MR. Lay we peed "Ss SERMONS. 
w ready, in 12mo. price 6s. 6d. 
ERMONS. "Second Series. (Preached at Rome 
during the Seasons of 1850-51, and 1851-52.) 
By FRANCIS B, WOODWARD, M.A. 
Chaplain to the English Congregation. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, 
The FIRST SERIES. Price 6s. 6d. 


CONCLUDING PART OF MR. ARNOLD'S ETYMOLOGY. 


In 12mo. 4s. " 
[ATX vid ENGLISH: being the SECOND 
PART of SPELLING TURNED ETYMOLOGY. 

By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER AKNOLD, M.A. 

Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place : 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. SPELLING TURNED ETYMOLOGY. 
Part 1. 2s, 6d. 

2, An ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Classical 


Schools With Questions, and a Course of Exercises. Fifth Edi- 
tion, 48. 6 














BEES. 
all 8vo. pri 
HE ENGLISH "BEE- KEEPER ; ; or, Sugges- 
tions for the Practical Management of AM ATEUR and 
CUTTAGE APLARIES, on Scientific Principles. With Illustra- 


tive Notes. 
By a COUNTRY CURATE 
Author of a Series of Papers on Bees, in ‘ The Cottage Gardener.’ 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


PROFESSOR SCHOLEFIELD’S EDITION OF PORSON'S 
EURIPIDES. 
n 8vo. price 108. 6d., the Third Edition, revised, of 
Boeribis TRAGCEDLZ! Priores Quatuor, 
ad Fidem Manuscriptorum Emendate et brevibus Notis 
Rationes_ reddentibus instruct. 
baie RICARDUS POKSON, A.M. Gree. Lit. apud Cantab. 
olim_ Pro Regie, Recensuit suasque Notulas subjecit J A- 
cOBUS Scholes IELD, A.M., Gree. Lit. apud Cantab. Pro- 
fessor Regius et Coll. SS. Trin. olim Socius. 
London: Rivingtons; Longman & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall s 
(o.;, Whittaker & Co. ;"E. Williams; 8. Walker; and D. Nut 
ambridge: J. Deighton ; and Macmillan & Co. 
ADAMS'S KING'S MESSENGERS. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 
In small 8vo. price One Shilling, a New Edition of 
HE KING'S MESSENGERS ; an Allegorical 


Tale. By the Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS, M.A., late Fell 
of Merton College, ee Oxted. tens 


pnt on fine paper, price 2s. 6d. 
y the same Author, 
1, THE SHADOW of the CROSS. 


2. THE DISTANT HILLS. 2s. 6d. 


3. THE OLD MAN’S HOME. 2s. 6d. 
ich of the above, on common paper, may be had, price 


& Collected Edition, aan rinted, on fine r, in 
one a with Portrait and emoin 98. silt 


4. THE WARNINGS of the HOLY WEEK. 
Edition. 4s. 6d. 


5. THE CHERRY- STONES ; Charlton 
Chon, ATale. Second 


Editi 6d. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's on *Y and Waterloo-place. 


ABNOLD's a TO THE STUDY OF HEBREW. 
n 12mo. price 78. 6d. 
HE FIRST HEBREW BOOK ; onthe Plan 
THio of ‘HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. ; By the Rev. 
MAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, 
“ine Fellow of Trinity College, Cambrid ce, 
e arrangement is excellent. The addition of English cha- 
neers s very well calculated to assist the learner, and to incite 
— ay difficulty of reading fluently, are disinclined 
‘learn Mr. Arnold says in his preface :—* Wishii 
themselves the language in whic’ 
jtament were com . I have sy - = 
path to the accomplishment of the fi 
fo f the labour.’ -3~-44-— 
med most successfully.” ~Engli 
_—— St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
ECOND PA OK of GENESIS, 
Wilh Ea OND, PART A ‘the BOOK of GENE! 











2s. 6d. 


or, 
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ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK’S 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 





THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. With 


numerous Illustrations from Sketches Af Birkgt Foster and Joun Gitpert. Crown 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, 15s.; morocco, gilt edges, 21 


This Edition of Tae Lapy or Tur lt includes all the Author's latest Copyright Notes, various Readings, and 
Additions, It isuniform with the Illustrated Editions of Campbell's, Rogers’, Thomson's, Goldsmith’s, and Long- 
fellow's Poems, and forms a beautiful and appropriate Gift-Book for Christmas. 


The Mustrations of the Scenery are from sketches drawn on the spot by Mr. Foster, expressly for this Work. 
comprising all the principal places alluded to in the Poem, (Early in December. 


Il. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. New 


Epition 1n Ong Voice, reduced from $y larger Work, with Twelve Engravings from TuRNgB and others. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; extra, gilt edges, 8s. (Now ready. 


Ill. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, Library Edition, Vol. VII.; containing Tux 


HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. With Frontispiece engraved by C. W. Saanrz after Jony PHILLips, and Vignette 
by E. Goopatt after T. Fazp, A.R.A. 93s. cloth. Now ready. 


IV. 


ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, Eighth Edition. Edited by Prof. 


TRAILL, of the Edinburgh University. In 21 vols, 4to. (Preparing for Publication. 


v. 


A TREATISE on BIBLICAL CRITICISM. = Exhibiting a Systematic 


View of that Science. By SAMUEL DAVIDSON, D.D., of the University of Halle. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 28s. 
(Just ready. 
VI. 


BERRIDGE’S CHRISTIAN WORLD UNMASKED. New Epirin. 


Edited, and with LIFE of the Author, by the Rev. Dr. GUTHRIE, Minister of Free St. John’s, Edinburgh. Feap. 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. (Just ready. 


VII. 
MILITARY SURGERY. By Professor SIR GEORGE BALLINGALL, of 


the Edinburgh University. New Epition (the 4th), 8vo. cloth, Mlustrated, 14s. (Just ready. 


VIL. 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the GREEK LANGUAGE. By 


Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. (In the press. 
Ix. 


ESSAYS on Money, Exchange, Interest, the Letting and Occu- 
PANCY of LAND, the HISTORY of COMMERCE, ABSENTEEISM, &c. &c. By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
(In the press. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


I. vi. 


LACK’S GENERAL ATLAS of the y f SURGERY. B 
B YORLD. Edition 1851. 2/. 16s. P RINCIPLES sane Edition, 8vo. cloth, ~ | 
Il. 


F,LEMENTS of STRUCTURAL 
BOTANY. By Professor BALFOUR, of the University 
AL eee In demy 8vo. cloth, 


Vil. 


PRACTICE of SURGERY. By Prof. 


MILLER. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


1 *000 Illustrations, 


Ill. 


J EFFREY’S LIFE and CORRESPON- 


DENCE. By Lord COCKBURN. Sgconp Epition, 


with Index, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 
CYCLOPZADIA of BIBLICAL 


A LITERATURE. By Dr. KITTO. With 554 Engrav- Ix. 


ings on Wood, Maps, Views, &c. In 2 vols. royal 8vo. 3¢. 
THE WEALTH of NATIONS. By 
ADAM SMITH, L.L.D. With a LIFE of the Author, 
NOTES, and SUPPLEMENTAL DISSERTATIONS. By 
J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. Fovunta Epitiox, 8vo. 16s. 


vil. 


THE POETRY and POETS of 
BRITAIN, from CHAUCER to TENNYSON. By 


Iv. D. SCRYMGEOUR. Post 8vo. 6s. 


v. 


T HE HISTORY of PALESTINE. By 
Dr. KITTO. A New Illustrated Edition, small 8vo. 6s. 





Apam & Cuar_es Back, Edinburgh; Hovtston & StongmAN, London. 
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In the Press, (Student's Edition,) 
FAUST: A TRACEDY. 
By 8. W. VON GOETHE, 
With COPIOUS NOTES, GRAMMATICAL, PHILOLOGICAL, and EXEGETICAL. 
By FALCK LEBAHN, Ph. Dr. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN & LONGMANS. 





LEBAHN’S ELEMENTARY WORKS ON THE 
CERMAN LANCUACE. 


Fourth Stereotype Edition, price 8s.; with Key, 10s.6d. | Price 6s. 6d. 


a 
GERMAN in ONE VOLUME; THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR in 
containing—1. A GRAMMAR, with Exercises to every | ane wee ry pe ~yBa pp 
Rule; 2. ‘UNDINE,’ a Tale, by Fouqué, with Notes ; 2, DER NEFFE ALS ONKEL, a Comedy, in Three 
3. A VOCABULARY of 4,500 Words synonymous in | With a Vocabulary and Copious 
German and English ; 4. A KEY to the Exercises, and | 
Examples on the Expletives used in German. | 


Acts, by Schiller. 
Notes. 

“The student could have no guide superior to Mr. Le- 
entin 2 . bahn,”"—Literary Gazette. 

aby a ~) best . Grammar that has yet been **One of the most amusing elementary reading books that 
eS ee | ever passed under our hands.” — John Bull. 

‘* The Exercises are very good—well graduated, and well | _‘*We consider the ‘ Self-Instructor’ and its companion 
designed to illustrate the rules. The ‘ 4,500 words synony- | yolumes entitled to the highest praise that can be bestowed 
mous in German and English’ is a very advantageous fea- | on books of this class. They are plain, practical, complete, 
ture.”— Spectator. and well arranged.”—Eclectic Review. 

‘Mr. Lebahn’s method is clear, simple, and easily fol- 
lowed, everything like intricacy being carefully avoided.” 

Morning Chronicle. 

** We are decidedly of opinion that Mr. Lebahn’s Grammar 
materially facilitates the acquirement of the language. We 
can conscientiously wish this work a wide circulation.” 

Jhure! ing view. 

“TT! . sear nanan aw point With a Complete Vocabulary. 

1e plan of this book is clear, comprehensive, and tho- a B : 2 - 
roughly practical. It strips the German language at once of | An admirable book for beginners. keaton. 
many difficulties which deter English students, but which | an excellent elementary work.”—Suniay Times. 
exist chiefly in the clumsiness of the systems by which it is Like all Lebahn’s works, most thoroughly practical. 
taught, and not in the language itself.”—Atlas. Britannia. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


A FIRST GERMAN READING- 


BOOK and INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR; contain- 
ing Das Taubchen (‘ The Dove’), a Tale, by Ch. Schmid. 





Price 3s. 6d. 


Price 6s. | 
‘ EICHENFELS, and DIA- 
PRACTICE in GERMAN, | : 
adapted for Self-Instruction; containing the FIRST | 
THREE CHAPTERS of ‘ UNDINE,’ With a Literal | 
Interlinear Translation and Copious Notes. | 
** Whoever fails to learn the German language with this | 
help, must have an intellect irredeemably dull and obfus- 
cated.”—Sun. 
**A work perfect of its kind.”—Lady’s Newspaper. 
** The entire contrivance of the ‘ Practice’ exhibits extra- 
ordinary tact and knowledge on the subject of teaching.” 
Era. 


LOGUES; containing—IN WHAT MANNER HENRY 
CAME to the KNOWLEDGE of GOD, a Tale, by Ch. 
With a Complete Vocabulary, and DIA- 


Schmid. 
the ordinary Conversational 


LOGUES, containing 
Phrases. 

“A charming production. The Dialogues are as per- 
fectly adapted to render the student a speaker of this 
interesting language as is the Vocabulary for making him a 
reader.” —Educational Times. 

**Mr. Lebahn has done his work in his usual clever, 
painstaking, and (to the student) profitable style.” 

} Church and State Gazette. 





LEBAHN’S CERMAN CLASSICS. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 


CHAMISSO’S PETER SCHLE-|GOETHE’S GOETZ von BER- 


LICHINGEN. The Knight with the Iron Hand. 


MILL. With a Vocabulary and Notes. 
With a Complete Vocabulary. 


GOETHE’S EGMONT. 


With a Complete Vocabulary. 


SCHILLER’s WILHELM TELL. 


| 
With a Complete Vocabulary. 


KOTZEBUE’S PAGEN- 
STREICHE. A Page’s Frolics. With a Complete 
Vocabulary. (In a few days. 


‘* These are editions prepared for the use of learners who read without a master ; and they will be found convenient 
for that purpose, In each the text is followed by a glossary, wherein not only the sense of every particular phrase, but 
also the dictionary meaning of most of the several words, is given in good English. With such aids, and a previous know- 
ledge of the grammar, a student will find no difficulty in these masterpieces.” —Athenaum. 





LEBAHN’S SELECTIONS FROM THE CERMAN 
POETS. 


In Numbers, price One Shilling each, 


No. I. contains: Goethe’s ‘Erlking,’ Kérner’s ‘Farewell to Life,’ with Interlinear Translations; Schiller’s ‘ The 
oa. and Burger's ‘Lenore,’ with complete Vocabularies, No, II, Schiller’s ‘Lay of the Bell,’ with a complete 
Yocabulary. . 


ROR THE NEW YEAR. 


THE BOOK OF ALMANACs, 


With INDEX, by which the Almanac belonging to any Y, 
preceding a p. 2000 can found ; with 
and Full Moons from B.c. 2000 to a.p. 00 f Gnding New 
By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, 
Professor of Mathematics in University College, London, 
Demy 8vo. oblong, price 5s. cloth. 
“ This is quite a novelty in chronological literature. It 1 an 
universal almanac—universal, that is, as respects time, past pre- 
sent, and future. The main object of it is, as the compiler states, 
to supply the place of an old almanac, which is never at hand 
when wanted ; of the older almanac, which never was at hand; 
and of the universal almanac in every shape! A more 
chronological hand-book could scarcely be conceived. It will save 
an immensity of calculation, and is in many other respects in- 
luable as a ch 1 1 guide and instructor.”—Ozford Herald. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


I. 
THE LITERARY DIARY; 
Or, COMPLETE COMMON-PLACE BOOK ; with an Explang- 
tion and an Alphabet of Two Letters on a Leaf. 
Post 4to. strongly half bound, 8s. éd. 


I. 
A POCKET COMMON-PLACE 


BOOK. 
With LOCKE'S INDEX. 
Post Svo. strongly half bound, 6s. 6d. 


Il. 
THE PRIVATE DIARY. 


For receiving an Account of every Day’s Employment for the 
space of One Year. With an Index and Appendix. 


Post 8vo. strongly half bound, 3s, 6d. 


Iv. 
THE STUDENT’S JOURNAL. 


On the Plan of ‘The Private Diary, 
Post 8vo. strongly half bound, 3s. 6d. 


London: TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 
28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 


ACON’S ESSAYS, APOPHTHEGMS, 
WISDOM of the ANCIENTS, NEW ATLANTIS, and 
ANRY VIL. With Biographical and Critical Introduction and 
J. DEVEY, M.A. Post 8vo. fine Portrait, 3. 6d. 
& 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 


EMOSTHENES.—The OLY NTHIAC, PHI- 
LIPPIC, and other ORATIONS. Translated, with Notes, 
by CHARLES RANN KENNEDY. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 


ATTHEW PARIS’'S CHRONICLE; con- 
taining the History of England from 1235, the period when 
his earlier Chronicle, which now passes under the name of KOGER 
of WENDOVER, ceases. Translated by Dr. GILES. Vol. L. (or 
Vol. ILI. of the entire work). Post 8vo. tine Frontispiece, 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 


NALYSIS and SUMMARY of HERODO- 
TUS; with Synchronistical Table of Events, &c., by J. T. 
WHEELER, Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Post Svo, 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
CHOUW’S EARTH, PLANTS, and MAN, 
and KOBELL’S SKETCHES from the MINERAL KING- 
DOM. Translated by A. HENFREY, F.R.S., &. With Map of 
the Geography of Plants. Post 8vo. 58. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
Published this day, in small 8vo. price 68. 
MPEDOCLES on ETNA; and other Poems. 
By A. 
Also, by the same Author, lately published, 

THE STRAYED REVELLER;; and other 
Poems. Price 4s, 6d. 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street, _ 

Knight's Illustrated Pocket Edition, 270 pp. price 1s. cloth, 

E MAYFLOWER: Scenes and Sketches 
among the Descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers. By Mrs. 
STOWE, Author of * Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

2. COBBIN’S Quarto Edition of BARNESS 
NEW TESTAMENT. Complete in 2 vols. demy 4to. (1.744 PP, 
4 Maps, Portrait, and Engravings), 358. cloth. 1 vol. half-bound 
calf, 348. ; morocco gilt, 528. 

London: Knight & Son, 11, Clerkenwell-close. 


The Copyright for Sale, or a single copy by post, free, for 18. or 
12 penny stam) 


penny stamps, a - 

HE CAUSE, CURE, and PREVENTION 

of SMOKY CHIMNEYS. By C. W. HARTNETT, % 
Grosvenor-row, Pimlico, London. x 

“A theory of domestic importance. Nothing can be simpler- 
nothing more profound.”—Daily News, - 

“The book amuses by its solid gravity, and informs by its prac- 
tical suggestions.”—At rum, ith 
“That domestic pest, a smoky chimney,....has here met wit! 
its match,” &c.—Sunday Times. r 
“A very useful little work, written with ability by a mechanic, 
MScphe object of this uaefal little treatise is,” &e. 

“ Fy ‘ise » ‘ 
e object of this use e trea! Whe Weekly Times. 
For Synopsis, see ensuing number of the Sunday Times. __ 


CKSTEIN on CHIMNEYS, the CON- 
SUMPTION of SMOKE and COAL, VENTILATION. Be 
Price 5s. Published by John Weale, 59, High Holborn, and 
Author, 16, Lloyd-square; at which residence Mr. Eckstein may 
consulted as usual upon the above subjects. co 
One copy forwarded to any part of the United Kingdom upos 
the receipt of 66 postage stampa, 



































Sold by all Booksellers. 
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Reeve and Co.’s 
PUBLICATIONS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 








= All beautifully illustrated with coloured plates. 
= 
tine 
rm BADHAM’S ESCULENT FUNGUSES. HUSSEY'S MYCOLOGY (Second Series). _perno. se 
. CATLOW’S SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY. . | INSECTA BRITANNICA. vain 
es 
CATLOW’S DROPS OF WATER. «a. | LANDSBOROUGH’S BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 1w:.se 
CATLOW’S FIELD BOTANY. . | LANDSBOROUGH'S BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
CATLOW’S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. _| MANN’S STELLAR UNIVERSE. is 
- 
CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. svn ou | MOORE'S BRITISH FERNS. _— 
: CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. monty, ae 62, | RALFS'S BRITISH DESMIDIEZ. 
&, [| EDWARDS'S WISDOM OF THE DEITY. — 0, | REEVE'S CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA. 
- GARDNER'S TRAVELS IN BRAZIL. _| REEVE’S CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. montis, oe 
" 
‘ws. || GOSSE’S BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. «a | REEVE’S ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY. 
eo HARVEY'S PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. | ROBERTS'S HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA. —.meu 
* HARVEY'S NEREIS AUSTRALIS. > part, zz, | ROBERTS'S WOODLANDS. ide 
“a HOOKER'S FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. | | SANDERS'S CULTURE OF THE VINE. 
fis HOOKER’S FLORA ANTARCTICA. ca.it1s | SEEMANN'S BOTANY OF THE HERALD. 
-— ] HOOKER'S FLORA ANTARCTICA. nu, | SMITH'S PARKS AND PLEASURE GROUNDS. 
soe fj HOOKER'S CRYPTOGAMIA ANTARCTICA. | SOWERBY'S POPULAR MINERALOGY. —1w.se 
ce | HOOKER'S CRYPTOGAMIA ANTARCTICA, | | STRICKLAND AND MELVILLE'S DODO. x. 
\i,_ {| HOOKER’S RHODODENDRONS. wi. | TALPA’S CHRONICLE OF A CLAY FARM. 
sez | HOOKER'S VICTORIA REGIA. THOMSON’S HIMALAYA AND TIBET. 
vase. {| HOOKER’S ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS. «| WHITE’S HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. sist 
ae 
nan J HOOKER’S JOURNAL OF BOTANY.  moomiy,2, | WOOD'S TOURIST’S FLORA. 
a HOOKER’S ICONES PLANTARUM. perv. naz, | ZOOLOGY OF THE SAMARANG. 
ws [| HUssEY’s BRITISH MYCOLOGY. nurses, | ZOOLOGY OF THE HERALD. mains as 








REEVE AND CO., 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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8, New BURLINGTON-STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY. 


I. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


HISTORY of the AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. By GEORGE BANCROFT, Esq., 
Author of ‘ History of the United States.’ Erocu THE 
Ssconp: How Great BRITAIN ESTRANGED AMERICA, 
8vo. 15s. 

Il, 


MEMOIRS of Dr. BLENKINSOP. 
Written by HIMSELF. Including his Campaigns, 
Travels, and Adventures; with Anecdotes of Graphi- 
ology, and some of the Letters of his Correspondents. 
Edited by the Author of ‘ Paddiana.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 
21s. 


Ill. 
THE ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. PART II, 


THE MONUMENTS of EGYPT; 
and THEIR VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL TRA- 
DITION. Being Part Il. of ‘ THE ONE PRIMEVAL 
LANGUAGE.’ By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, 
Rector of Stisted, Essex. 8vo. 21s. 


Also, Part I. of the above Work, including 


THE VOICE of ISRAEL from the ROCK of SINAI,. 
8vo. with large Chart. 2ls. 


in IRELAND 
DURING 1844 and 1850. WITH a VISIT to the late 
DANIEL O'CONNELL, M.P. By MISS CATHERINE 
M. O'CONNELL. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Iv 
EXCURSIONS i 


Vv. 
LEAR’S ILLUSTRATED JOUR- 
NAL of A LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CALABRIA. 
Imperial 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 21s. 


VI. 
DISCOVERIES in EGYPT, 
ETHIOPIA, and the PENINSULA of SINAI in the 
Years 1842—45, By DR. RICHARD LEPSIUS. 8vo. 
With Map and other Illustrations. 12s, 
VII. 


SULLIVAN’S RAMBLES and 
SCRAMBLES in NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA. 
Crown post, 12s. 

Vill. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 

LIEUT.-COL. MUNDY’S ‘OUR 
ANTIPODES.’ 3 yols. 8vo. With numerous Llustra- 
tions. 42s. 

Ix. 


ROUGHING IT in the BUSH; 
or, LIFE in CANADA. By MRS. MOODIE (Si1sTgr 
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vols. 


Ill. 


WOMAN’S LIFE. 


CARLEN. 3 vols. 
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_—s 
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NIN. New and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 10s. bound. 
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dently of the cost of continual extensions, it is 
plain that there is an annual deficit in the 


them in loco parentis; their morals, comfort, 
and instruction within doors are under his 









The Rough House. 


ordinary ways and means, which external cha-| charge. The groups, however, are not thus in- 
A Picture of Modern | ity is expected to make good. The amount of|sulated in the daily work. From each house 


Times—[Das Rauhe Haus, §c.]. By Th. von this is not stated :—there being no balance sheets | the boys proceed, as from a home, to their 


Wedderkop. Oldenburg, Schmidt; London, included in Herr Wedderkop’s Report. 


Marcus. 


several occupations, determined by the age, 


The plan, from the first successful, was | capacity, or choice of each,—one to the farm, 


Tus Rauhe Haus (Rough or Ragged House) found to yield ever better results as experi- | another to the workshop, another to the printing- 
Establishment at Horn, near Hamburgh, differs | "Ce and zeal suggested new improvements and | office. For now, among other developements 
in several points from ‘most of the institutions | Ptactice perfected the system. The attention | of the Ragged House, it has its own press:— 


devoted elsewhere to the recovery of vicious of the benevolent was turned towards it,—and | serving the double purpose of our 
youth. The system now in use there, the re- supplied the means of its extension. 


This took | demand for its Reports and ot 


plying the 
er special 


sult of some twenty years’ progressive growth place. by successive additions of separate tene-| publications, and of furnishing instruction in 
is a remarkable specimen of organization ; ments, each of moderate size,—so that the in-| varjous handicrafts useful as callings for the 
which must be studied in detail in order to be | mates of each might still be comprised within | pupils when they return to the world. Thus, 


j i inci he “‘ family” limit:—that being one cardinal 

ustly appreciated. Some of the principal fea- | ™¢ “ y . g 

nd however, will appear in a brief sketch of principle of the establishment. 

its rise and progress. these 
In 1832 there were in Hamburgh a few young erecte 


besides shoemaking, tailoring, carpentry, &c., 


The number of | book-binding, type-founding, and composing 
, house after house was | are busily 


ong, the new buildings | ment, as well as in washing and cooking, the 


lied :—in the first-named depart- 


men, of slender means, associated for the pur- could be raised by the hands of the boys them- | female subjects find ample employment. School- 
? 


e of relieving the wants and bettering the 
condition of the lowest poor. They found an 
appalling body of distress ; but soon discovered 
that it was of a kind intractable even by re- 
sources far beyond theirs, —inasmuch as the worst 
misery was here complicated with brutish igno- 
rance and vice. Too many of the wretches 
whom they visited rejected all help that enjoined 
achange in their filthy and criminal habits,— 
the assistance given was instantly wasted,—and 
sullen distrust or savage insolence defeated 
every attempt to amend permanently their way 
of life. The adults being thus hopeless, the 
only prospect of good which scanty means could 


the reach of contagion before they were quite 


removing a few of the worst to “a house of 


recovery.” 


for two happy circumstances. The first was, 
a bequest of considerable amount for this very 
purpose, which had for some time been lying 
unemployed for want of an institution answering 
the testator’s description, —and which, after 
some trouble and demur, was obtained for 
Wichern’s scheme. The second was, the co- 
operation of a good and powerful man, Syndicus 
Sieveking, who not only furthered the plan by 
his subscriptions and influence, but also solved 
the main difficulty, of getting a site for the pro- 
posed colony of misdoers, by the gift of a piece 
of land at Sanath a small dwelling upon it, 
—known as the Rauhe Haus. This tenement 
Wichern entered in November, 1833,—“ then 
an unknown youth, with his mother, and the 
first three boys” (taken, of course, from the 
worst of the worst)—all as one family. 

This was the plan which he had formed to con- 
vert and raise to self-respect, through “family in- 
fluence,” by the operation of order and Christian 
love upon regular discipline and industry, a class 
ofoutcaststo whomthese blessings were unknown. 
Their numbers were gradually increased as far 
as the size of the house allowed; the cultivation 
of theland, and some plain handiwork furnished 
the requisite employment, The fund with which 
Wichern start having been spent in stocking 
the farm and otherwise fitting up the establish- 
ment, its further support was derived from 
voluntary contributions; and so it has continued 
to exist and grow to its present dimensions— 
on casual provision. The institution is not 
self-supporting. The farm supplies some part 
of the sustenance of the household,—and all the 


It is still, as at first, a private establishment : 


attend public worship in the adjacent parish 
church :—all the devotional exercises within 
the institute itself are intended to bear the 
character of “family worship.” Mere uni- 
formity, whether in dress or in discipline, is 
carefully avoided, of course without prejudice 
to order. The declared object is, to awaken a 
sense of individual responsibility and a con- 
sciousness of freedom; to raise the degraded 
and neglected by the influence of the household 
charities, and to correct a vicious bias by do- 
mestic vigilance and by cheerful labour,—the 
latter relieved by due recreation. While the ol 
monkish precept—Labora et ora—is enforced, 
the ascetic meaning of the rule is entirely 
avoided. Everything is done to make the house 
a place of joy and not of penance. 

The system, by limiting the accumulation: of 
numbers in any one group, obviously calls for 
an amount of cohabitation and oversight which 
the Principal alone could no longer exercise 
after a second house had been added to the first. 
The necessary supplement was found in a 
special class of inmates, whom it is now time 
to mention. These are the “ Brethren” of the 
house,—adults or youth of good character, who 
enter the House from pious motives; or with 
the design of training themselves for the prac- 
tice of similar duties elsewhere. To each sepa- 
rate dwelling, or “ family,’’ a given number of 
these Brethren is assigned: — each of them 
taking in turn the duty of residence as heads 
of “the house,”—and assisting, when off that 
duty, in the general business of the institution 
or farm, and in its external affairs. The re- 


selves, under a few head workmen. At present, 
the whole homestead is covered with such habi- | simple religious education being imparted to 
tations ;—girls having in process of time been 
admitted, separate dwellings for these had to 
be provided ;—various schools, workshops, a 
washhouse, laundry and kitchens, together 
with a small building for divine service, have 
been erected ; and at last a commodious central 
or “mother house,’—in which the Principal, 
now married, with a family of his own, resides 
—the ruling spirit of a busy and prosperous 
institution, numbering more than 200 subjects. 
This institution is now known over Europe; and 
besides its direct benefits in returning to society 
ha im tobd : as useful citizens numbers who had been taken 
Se commen Seas ts tains the yomng ont of in as outcasts of the lowest kind, it has —— a 
+6 : : | pattern for others in Germany, and, we believe, 
epageet Sy Rowand Sikes ted & the thee “i i in the United Staten has also become 
a central point for many other plans of bene- 
The foremost of this little party, Herr | Vlence tending to social reform. 
Wichern, then a “‘ candidate for the ministry,”’ ‘ ‘ a 
devoted himself to the project; and at once set | authorized by the State, but in nowise bound to 
about raising contributions for it. He collected | it- Nor is it formally a religious institution, 
something in this way; but would hardly have | although the basis of all its operations is Chris- 
been able to make an effectual beginning, but | tian conversion. The inmates, so many as can, 


hours are not neglected in this arrangement; a 


all whom the Ragged House receives,—and, in 
some cases, a more learned instruction, where 
the pupil does not belong to the lowest class. 

This last observation brings in another speci- 
ality of the Ragged House. The Principal, 
maintaining throughout the liberty on which 
his whole method is based, does not confine 
admission to any single class. His doors, when 
able to receive new comers, are opened by pre- 
ference to the most vicious and unpromising that 
he can find, in whatever rank; and although the 
lowest, of course, furnishes the most of these, 
it is by no means the only source. There 
are sad cases of obstinate wickedness — not 
falling within danger of the law—among the 
better classes; and of such not a few find their 
way to the Ragged House. For these, where 
parents or guardians have sufficient means, a 
gr is ere 1, in aid of the general fund, 

e finance of the institution is managed ex- 
ternally by committees of the subscribers ;—the 
internal distribution and control remaining with 
the President, assisted by a single colleague. 
From this hasty sketch it will be seen how 
far the Ragged House institution differs not 
only from the common Houses of Refuge, but 
also from such establishments as Mettray:— 
which latter merely takes criminal subjects from 
State otee—talt these, too, chosen from the 
best disposed,— whereas Wichern invites, as we 
have said, the worst that he can find in whatever 
class, and keeps his institute entirely indepen- 
dent of the State or the Police—a home, and not 
a prison or house of correction under any disguise 
whatever. Professing as his single aim the 
charity taught by the Gospel,—he asserts entire 
‘‘Christian freedom,” distinct from secular or 
official ties, as the very life of his labours ;—and 
throughout his whole scheme, as well in its ex- 
ternal relations as in its inward organization, 
this is kept in view as the prime element. 

His success, on the whole, appears to have 
been great. As to 117 who had. Test the house 
up to 1846, either wholly educated in different 
trades and reformed, or sufficiently improved 
to be returned to their relations,—the Report 
gives the following table of their conduct after- 
wards,— 


Good .. ee ee ee o° oe -- 73 
Middling .. ee ee ee oo oe 18 
Bad 13 


Imprisoned or examined by the police ee 6 
Career unknown, the parties having left Hamburgh a 


—tThis surely exhibits a satisfactory per-centage, 
when it is considered from what class the sub- 
jects have been purposely chosen. 

It may be seen, however, with regard to the 








othing is made by the pupils :—but indepen- 





sident lives with the boys,—and stands towards 


| its effect must depend on the individual charac- 


eculiar system above described, how much of 
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ter, zeal, and ability of its head. Hitherto it has 
enjoyed the advantage of the founder’s uninter- 
mitted care :—which has gradually brought the 
organization to a pitch of completeness which 
can be fully understood only by a study of its 
entire details, as they are given by Herr Wed- 
derkop. But how much of the vital force of 
such a method would be lost were the presiding 
mind and unsleeping devotion of its author— 
instant at every hour to sustain, to correct and 
to improve the delicate machine,—no longer 
present? And in a system where all the stress 
is laid upon moral means, and mere routine is 
studiously avoided, how hard would it be for 
any one, however gifted or devout, to replace 
the founder ;—from whose mind every impulse 
has proceeded, under whose eye the whole or- 
ganization has grown, from its first small root 
to its present maturity! 

A few remarks may now be added, on matters 
of system and detail. 

In the discipline of the house, confidence, 
and the rejection of penal restraint,—with due 
precautions against abuse, and under a regimen 
of order and labour,—are carried out in a re- 
markable manner. The novice, whatever may 
have been his antecedents, is incorporated, as 
speedily as possible after admission, with one 
of the “family” groups. If he be perverse, 
mutinous, or unwilling to work, as he often is, 
the example and advice of his companions is 
relied on to tame his stubbornness nearly as 
much as the monition of his superior. No fear 
is shown of contamination from the fresh evil 
brought in by the new comer :—nor is there 
any formal fed of non-intercourse. In extreme 
cases of brutal or blasphemous talk, a short 
period of absolute silence may be prescribed to 
the offender as a medicine; but this is seldom 
needed. The novice finds himself in another 
world; he is made to feel that his past will not 
be remembered against him :—even the run- 
away, when caught and brought back, is re- 
ceived as if for the first time. Parents and 
relations, after due probation of the novice, are 
allowed free access to any inmate; but so as 
not to derange his appointed task, or to inter- 
fere with his discipline. ‘There is no restriction 
on the overseers as to their converse with the 
pupils, but in one important circumstance :—the 
Principal alone knows what their history has 
been before entering. 

Under such general conditions, the good 
spirit of the place—its order, active work and 
cheerful play—kind control from above and the 
influence of humanized comrades on every side 
—are found to change for the better in a short 
time all but the most obdurate, shallow, and 
bestial natures. The stupid and self-conceited 
types of sensual depravity appear to be the most 
unmanageable. 

It is a striking circumstance, that throughout 
the whole of the Report there is no express 
mention of any kind of punishment as part of 
the Ragged House regimen. From an incidental 
notice in one place, it would appear that “tamily 
- discipline’? does not exclude personal chastise- 
ment in certain extreme cases :—but it seems that 
forcible coercion is so rarely used, that it need 
not be specially numbered among the methods 
of treatment. Constant vigilance on the part of 
the ‘* Brother’’ on duty, and a continual appeal, 
both directly and indirectly, to the better im- 
pulses of the pupil, fortified by the example of 
the well-conducted inmates,—together with the 
constant use of religious exhortation,—appear to 
be the standard means of preserving discipline 

and repressing crime; and it is averred that 
they are on the whole found to be amply suf- 
ficient. The application of such means to such 
objects, it is obvious, will be a task requiring 


—but these, it is said, have not hitherto been 


found wanting. t 
Among the active means of improvement, it 
is pleasing to find music taking a high place. | 1 
Principal Wichern is an excellent musician ; and 
good part-singing is heard through all the estab- 
lishment,—in devotion, as a school exercise, 
and as a favourite voluntary enjoyment in play 
hours. We read, that in some of the most har- 
dened new-comers the first sign of softening has 


that with all it is found one of the most helpful 
and humanizing of the various ancillary reme- 
dies, as well as an unfailing source of cheerful- 
ness and delight. This truly welcome testimony 
to the virtue of the most engaging of the fine 


of the old Orphic mythus than is usually 
adopted by the othe, 1 
The girls, it is stated, are generally more in- 
tractable than the boys. The hardest cases of | ; 
all, we regret to find, are said to occur with 
subjects of the softer sex,— when obstinacy 
and spite are covered with dissimulation. The 
most reprobate and stupid boy, it is observed, 
learns in time to understand where resistance is 
vain; and, this once understood, is not long 
in answering to kindness which he rejected at 
first. A girl of the worst kind, on the contrary, 
is tenacious in rebellion; and where its outward 
expression is restrained, is apt to assume a kind 
of fawning perversity, still more difficult to deal 
with. On this chapter Herr Wedderkop gives 
some illustrations which strangely enough recall 


é 


—=—_== 


himself as the chief spokesman. The whole 


alk is @ propos of certain doctrines broached by 


an Emersonian philosopher travelling in Eng- 


and,—and in which, of course, Mr. Kingsle 


gives himself decidedly the best of it.—That our 
angry author does not despair of America, how- 
ever, even though certain of its teachers and 
preachers do believe in “‘ Homeeopathy, Electro. 
biology, Loves of Plants @ /a Darwin, Vestiges 
of Creation, Vegetarianisms, and Teetotalisms,” 
been an effect of hearing the others sing; and | the following paragraph will show.— 


“* But, my good friend, you surely do not take 


Professor Windrush for a fair sample of the great 
American people ?’—‘ God forbid that so unpractical 
a talker should be a sample of the most practical 
people upon earth. The Americans have their en. 
z a a ; gineers, their geographers, their astronomers, thei 
arts might almost justify a more literal reading scientific ell ey a indeed, bat euch os Syn 
to rival those of any nation upon earth. But these, 


ike other true workers, hold their tongues and do 


their business.’‘ And they have a few indigenous 


vuthors, too: you must have read the ‘ Biglow 


Papers,’ and the ‘ Fable for Critics,—and last, but 
not least, ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’?"— Yes; and 
I have had far less fear for Americans since I 
read that book ; for it showed me that there was 
right healthy power, artistic as well as intellectual, 


among them even now,—ready, when their present 


borrowed peacock’s feathers have fallen off, to come 
forth and prove that the Yankee Eagle is a right 
gallant bird, if he will but trust to his own natural 
plumage.’—‘ And they have a few statesmen, also,’ 
—‘ But they are curt, plain-spoken, practical,—in 
everything antipodal to the knot of hapless men, 
who, unable from some defect or morbidity to help 
on the real movement of their nation, are fain to get 


an ungallant fable of /Esop. 

We have now described a few remarkable 
features of this institution :— sufficient to indi- 
cate its peculiarity and importance, but in- 
evitably wanting in many essentials which could 
not be briefly explained. For these, readers 
who justly appreciate the subject—always mo- 
mentous, but in these days perhaps more so than 
ever—must resort to the book itself:—-where the 
fullest information is conveyed in a readable 


intonation. 





Phaethon; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose 
Thinkers. By the Rev. C. Kingsley. Bell. 
The Religion of Good Sense. By Edward 

Richer. Belfast, Simms; London, Chapman. 
THAt a gentleman who is at one and the same 
time author of ‘ Alton Locke,’ a contributor to 
the Christian Socialist, a canon of Middleham, 
and the rector of Eversley, should fancy it con- 
venient, even when @ propos of nothing in par- 
ticular, to put forth a formal announcement of 
his own orthodoxies, is a fact which most people 
will understand, or think they understand, at 
the first blush. But with these orthodoxies, we, 
as critics, have no concern. To us, ‘ Phaethon’ 
is merely a book setting forth an idea,—and 
interests us only as it is a literary passage of 
arms between two schools of thinking in our 
time. In his earlier writings, Mr. Kingsley 
was accused, or complimented, as the mood of 
the critic was, on his tendency to Carlylism and 
Emersonianism ; but he has now taken up the 
cudgels at least against the American thinker, 
—and he lays about him in right good earnest, 
if with no great amount of discretion. Nor 
does he miss an opportunity, as it were in 
parenthesis, to deal a blow at the Manchester 
school,—in which city of parks, libraries, and 
museums for the people, we are told that “ all 
prophets are welcomed with open arms,—their 
only credentials being, that, whatsoever they 
believe, they shall not believe the Bible.” 

‘Phaethon’ is a dialogue, in the Socratic 
form, between Mr. Templeton and the author ; 


their bread with tongue and pen, by retailing to 
“silly women,” “ ever learning and never coming to 
the knowledge of the truth,” second-hand German 
eclecticisms, now exploded even in the country where 
they arose, and the very froth and scum of the 
Medea’s caldron, in which the disjecta membra of 
old Calvinism are pitiably seething.‘ Ah! It has 
been always the plan, you know, in England, as well 
as in America, courteously to avoid taking up a 
German theory till the Germans had quite done with 
it,and thrown it away for something new. But what 


style, though with somewhat too much of pulpit | are we to say of those who are trying to introduce 


into England these very Americanized Germanisms, 
as the only teaching which can suit the needs of the 
old world ?°—* We will, if we are in a vulgar humour, 
apply to them a certain old proverb about teaching 
one’s grandmother a certain simple operation on the 
egg of the domestic fowl ; but we will no less take 
shame to ourselves, as sons of Alma Mater, that such 
nonsense can get even a day’s hearing, either among 
the daughters of Manchester manufacturers, or among 
London working men. Had we taught them what 
we were taught in the schools, Templeton—'—‘ Alas, 
my friend, we must ourselves have learnt it first.’ ” 
It is somewhat perilous for an author to set 
up modern marionettes to ‘“ do”’ dialectics and 
philosophy in the names of Socrates, Alcibiades, 
&c.,—and we cannot compliment Mr. Kingsley 
on either the clearness or the dramatic art wit 
which he has made the ‘ wisest of men” say 
his say in these pages. Had Socrates reasoned 
in the Pnyx as inconsequentially on the “ right 
of private judgment” as he is made to do in Mr. 
Kingsley’s book, we doubt very much whether 
he would have charmed the youth and con- 
founded the sophistry of Athens so completely 
as he is represented to have done by Plato. 
Thus, to put the pith of a long argument in the 
shortest extract possible, Socrates and Phae- 
thon are here made to say—Socrates being the 
first speaker, — 
“*1fa man knew that his father had committed 
a shameful act, and were to publish it, he would do 
so by the spirit of truth. Yet such an act would be 
blackguardly, and to be restrained.’ P. ‘ Of cours. 
—8S. ‘But much more, if he accused his father only 
on his own private suspicion, not having seen him 
commit the act; while many others, who h 
watched his father’s character more than he i 
assured him that he was mistaken.’—P. ‘Such 





with a second dialogue inserted sandwich-wise, 





the utmost discretion, patience, and experience; 


not only in the Socratic form, but with Socrates 


act would be to be restrained, not merely as black- 
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guardly, but as impious.‘—S. ‘Or if a man believed 
things derogatory to the character of the Gods, not 
having seen them do wrong himself, while all those 
who had given themselves to the study of divine 
things assured him that he was mistaken, would he 
not be bound to restrain an inclination to speak such 
things, even if he believed them ?°—P. ‘Surely, 
Socrates ; and that even if he believed that the Gods 
did not exist at all. For there would be far more 
chance that he alone was wrong, and the many right, 
than that the many were wrong, and he alone right. 
He would therefore commit an insolent and conceited 
action, and, moreover, a cruel and shameless one ; 
for he would certainly make miserable, if he were 
believed, the hearts of many virtuous persons who 
had never harmed him, for no immediate or demon- 
strable purpose except that of pleasing his own self- 
will; and that much more, were he wrong in his 
assertion.’—S. ‘ Here, then, is another case in which 
it seems proper to restrain the spirit of truth, what- 
soever it may be ?’—P. ‘ What, then, are we to say 
of those who speak fearlessly and openly their own 
opinions on every subject? for, in spite of all this, 
one cannot but admire them, whether rationally or 
irrationally. —S. ‘ We will allow them at least the 
honour which we do to the wild boar, who rushes 
fiercely through thorns and brambles upon the dogs, 
not to be turned aside by spears or tree-trunks, and, 
indeed, charges forward the more valiantly the more 
tightly he shuts his eyes. That praise we can bestow 
on him, but, I fear, no higher one. It is expedient, 
nevertheless, to have such a temperament, as it is to 
have a good memory, or a loud voice, or a straight 
nose, unlike mine ; only, like other animal passions, 
it must be restrained and regulated by reason and 
the law of right, so as to employ itself only on such 
matters and to such a degree as they prescribe.’ ” 
Yet, if any folly could impeach the funda- 
mental article of modern society—the right of 
each individual to follow out the developements 
of his own mind,—such a folly might certainly 
be found, as our readers know very well, in 
America. The book which we have coupled 
above with Mr. Kingsley’s is an evidence which 
might well supply him with a text for new im- 
go of the transcendentalists of the New 
orld. How, under names the most sacred, a 
literature is springing up in the United States 
tending to foster superstitions the most gross, our 
readers have been told by us from time to time. 
But we should scarcely have thought there was 
an audience in this country for—or that any 
respectable publisher would be willing to put 
his name on—books which are literary trash at 
the same time that they are a moral offence. 
The ‘ Religion of Good Sense’ is announced 
as the first volume of a new series, to be called 
the “Spiritual Library,”—and to which it is 
described as being a sort of general preface or 
introduction. Like most other prefaces, especi- 
ally when they run to great lengths, this he te 
is dull and tedious beyond all patience,—and, 
after labouring through its two hundred and 
fifty dreary pages, we should have obtained but 
avague and imperfect notion of the object of 
the series had the publishers not been good 
enough to explain their intentions in a short 
and practical advertisement at the end. “The 
object of the ‘Spiritual Library,’” says this 
advertisement, “is to lead man back to God 
and the spiritual state from which he has fallen ; 
to prove that communication with the spiritual 
world, or Clairvoyance, is as possible and prac- 
ticable now as it was when Abraham talked with 
angels before his tent.” The prospectus goes 
on to say, that a further object of these volumes 
is, “to prove that spiritual medicine, or Mes- 
merism, is as potent a means of cure now as 
When it was practised by our Lord and his 
ie” !—The writers, however, frankly 
mit that these powers, Clairvoyance and Mes- 
Merism, are not universally effective. No, they 
say; “it requires Love on the part of the 
operator, and Faith on the part of the patient, 
before anything of importance can be effected.” 


If for “Love” we read Knavery, and for 
“Faith,” Folly, we shall probably be nearer 
both to the positive truth and to the concealed 
meaning. 





Uncle Walter: a Novel. By Mrs. Trollope. 

3 vols. Colburn & Co. 

Tue volumes before us introduce the reader to 
one more—and probably the coarsest — of 
Mrs. Trollope’s coarse, unscrupulous, schem- 
ing widows. When that lady took Mrs. Bar- 
naby to America, we did hope that we had 
seen the last of the disagreeable family. 
But, alas! here we have “Mrs. General 
Fitzjames,”” — whose artistic relationship to 
“widow Barnaby” is very visible, though 
costume and incidents are changed. The same 
lay figure is in this instance dressed as a woman 
of fashion, and set to attitudinize, not at Clifton, 
like the Barnaby,—but in London. She is 
possibly suffering the penalties of age :— for, 
truth compels us to say, that Mrs. General 
Fitzjames is by no means so funny a companion 
as Mrs. Barnaby, while she is much more objec- 
tionable. Mrs. Fitzjames may best be described 
as a sort of person who unites the fashionable 
forms of May Fair with the morals of Holywell 
Street. The father paid his gambling debts to 
General Fitzjames by the gift of his daughter ; 
and she, having “lived with her gay husband 
for about a dozen gay though not particularly 
respectable years,” was left ‘ considerably 
deteriorated in character,’’ &c. &c. Mrs. Fitz- 
james was afterwards the mistress of Capt. 
Fowler :—who in the last chapter thus describes 
this leading character of the work.— 

“¢ This lady, who, at present, ladies and gentlemen, 
chooses, I believe, to call herself Mrs, Fitzjames, has 
known the time when she was only too happy at 
being permitted to call herself Mrs. Fowler; and to 
say the truth, she had, with the exception, perhaps, 





of the parson’s licence, every right to the name. 
And do you really fancy, woman !’ he continued, with | 
almost savage ferocity, ‘do you really flatter your- 
self that you are to share a man’s fate and fortune 
as his wife, when your own poverty makes it suit you; | 
that you are to pass by on the sunny side of the | 
way, when fortune has turned, and he is laid by the 
leg in the shade? No, my fine madame, we will 
full together! You refused to bring me to the 
acquaintance of your noble spark, when I might 
have had my share in plucking so fine a pigeon: I 
was to wait, forsooth, till you were married to him. 
I am now in custody for a peccadillo that will not 
hold me long.’ ” 

—Now, we put it to Mrs. Trollope whether such 
are the fitting materials and the fitting dramatis 
persone to be offered as the elements of light 
fiction, under the guarantee of a lady's pen- 
manship, for the entertainment of her sex. 

As, so far as our own lady readers are con- 
cerned, we should be glad that they should 
make no further acquaintance with Mrs. Fitz- 
james and her doings than they may derive 
from our columns,—we may conveniently give 
them some further particulars of this new novel 
by Mrs. Trollope. 

The excellent lady in question, Mrs. Fitz- 
james, contrives to fascinate a silly young lord :— 
such a peer as is to be met with only in three- 
volume novels,—with scarcely any sense, no 
education, no manners, and eighty thousand 
ayear. He isa“ Lord Goldstable ;’’"—and the 
widow’s introduction to him at a ball is thus 
narrated.— 

“Mrs. Fitzjames had already made herself ac- 
quainted with all the most interesting particulars con- 
cerning him; and having learnt these, she looked at 
him. She looked at him, indeed, very attentively; 
and most certainly there was no want of ‘specula- 
tion in the eyes that she did look withal.’ She ad- 
dressed herself to Lady de Paddington, and requested 
that she would do her the favour of introducing her 








young nephew to her. To this request she received 


a positive refusal, upon the pretence that Lord Gold- 
stable was so shy, that it was painful to him to be 
introduced to strangers. But Mrs. Fitzjames was not 
likely to be so easily defeated. Of course she uttered 
no word of remonstrance, but bowing slightly, and 
smiling rather more slightly still, she passed on. Lady 
de Paddington walked on likewise, and immediately 
left the bali-room in search of Lady Augusta, being 
eager to tell her of the dangerous request which had 
been made, and also the ready wit with which she 
had refused it. Mrs. Fitzjames watched her as she 
left the room, and then gently and gracefully drew 
near to the young man, and having caught his eye 
she looked at him timidly, yet smilingly, for a mo- 
ment, and then said; * Lord Goldstable, you have no 
recollection of me, I dare say ?’—* Recollection, 
Ma‘am? no, Ma’am, I can’t say I have; I’m afraid 
not!’ said Lord Goldstable, colouring violently.— 
* Nay,’ she replied, with a smile of irresistible sweet- 
ness, ‘I am not the least surprised to hear you say 
so: it is so very natural that you should have for- 
gotten me! But I remember well having seen you, 
I won't say how many years ago, in Scotland. Our 
fathers, Lord Goldstable, were great friends at that 
time; but when my poor dear father settled abroad, 
his Scotch friends saw no more of him. I do not 
see, however, why we should not renew our old ac- 
quaintance. My name now is Mrs. Fitzjames, but 
you never heard of me by that name, I dare say. 
However, you must have heard of me, I think, as 
Sophia Barlow.—Lord Goldstable heard that name 
now for the first time, and it would have been equally 
new to his noble father had he been there to hear it 
now; nor had the beautiful Sophia ever been at any 
period of her existence within some hundred miles 
of the ‘land of cakes.’ But what did that signify ? 
The notion, however, of meeting an old friend, 
though an unremembered one, was very pleasant to 
the shy youth; so colouring up to the roots of his pale 
hair, partly from embarrassment, and partly from 
pleasure, he stammered out: ‘I’m sure you are very 
kind, Ma’am. I dare say I might, if I was to try to 
recollect—I'm sure I don’t know—’ And there he 
stopped. But the more fluent lady relieved his em- 
barrassment by continuing, with gay and smiling 
rapidity,‘ Well then, now we must be very great 
friends; I am sure we ought, dear Lord Goldstable, 
for many reasons. We ought to be friends, because 
our fathers were friends before us; and I think, too, 
we ought to be friends because we both seem to be 
strangers in this immense crowd.’—‘ Indeed, yes, 
Ma‘am,’ said Lord Goldstable, looking at her more 
steadily, and thinking as he did so, how very, very 
beautiful she was.—‘ Oh, don’t say Ma‘am,’ she re- 
plied, with a still kinder smile; ‘it sounds so very 
formal. Your dear father always used to call me 
Sophia. I was but a baby then, to be sure, but yet 
the idea of it is pleasant to one who has so few friends 
as Ihave now. Iam so perfectly a stranger here, 
Lord Goldstable, that the name of an old friend goes 
to my very heart.’°—‘ Dear me,’ returned Lord Gold- 
stable, ‘I should think that everybody in the world 
must be your friends—and I did not suppose that 
any one could be a stranger here, excepting myself.’ 
—‘ Alas! no one can be so completely a stranger as 
I am,’ she replicd, and with a movement that seemed 
most perfectly natural in so old an acquaintance, 
she passed her beautiful white arm under his. * You 
have lost your father,’ she resumed, as they slowly 
walked on together, ‘and so have I, dear friend; but 
I have lost my poor husband too! It is true he was 
as old, or, I believe, rather older, than my dear papa, 
and therefore I was never, you know, what people 
call in love with him, but he was always very kind 
and good tome. I used to call him, my dear old 
Robin Grey. Do you know the song of * Old Robin 
Grey,” Lord Goldstable?"—‘ Oh yes, I know that to 
be sure; that is a real old Scotch song, you know.’ — 
‘Well, then, if you will come and call upon me to- 
morrow, I will sing it to you,’ said she kindly, ‘ and 
then we really shall be like old friends. Will you 
come, dear Edward ?’—‘ Yes, that I will,’ replied the 
greatly delighted youth, giving a friendly pressure to 
the fair arm which rested on his. ‘ How good-natured 
it is of you to call me by my name. How did you 
know that my name was Edward ?* 








'—‘ Because I re- 

membered it, old friend,’ she unblushingly replied.” 
Mere farce material like this is offered to us 

as a picture of “real life:”"—but there follows 
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what cannot be accepted as even tolerable farce. 
Lord Goldstable has gone to the ball with Lady 
de Paddington, who has a strong prejudice 
against Mrs. Fitzjames; and the scheming widow 
resolves to obviate the effects on the nephew's 
mind of the aunt’s prejudices by a gratuitous 
invention, to the effect that his aunt, Lady de 
Paddington, was an adulteress! We should not 
expect our readers to accept our statement of 
this clever and delicate invention without the 
confirmation of the writer’s own words.— 


“¢ My dear Edward,’ she then said, while a sigh 
agitated the delicate lace which shaded, without con- 
cealing, her bosom. ‘My dear Edward, do you 
know, that though I felt so very happy a few 
moments ago, I have now some very miserable 
thoughts tormenting me?’—‘ What about?’ said 
Lord Goldstable, pressing her pretty arm very lov- 
ingly. ‘I won't let you have any disagreeable 
thoughts. Tell me, what is it? What is the matter?’ 
—‘ Yes, I will tell you!’ she replied, in an accent 
of affectionate confidence. ‘My mind is tormented 
about that great-aunt of yours, that stern-looking 
Lady de Paddington. It has always been a name 
of ill omen to me, and now, if, in addition to all the 
rest, she should be the means of prejudicing your 
mind against me, it would be dreadful, indeed! 
do think it would break my heart!’ Lord Gold- 
stable was of course greatly delighted, but he was 
greatly puzzled too. ‘Prejudice me against you?’ 
he repeated, looking at her very lovingly. ‘ Why 
should she prejudice me against you? And what 
else is it that she has already done to vex you? Do 
tell me all about it; you may depend upon it, Sophia, 
that I shall take your part? Sophia thanked him 
by again pressing the arm she held, and then said: 
‘Can I trust you with the confidence you ask for? 
Yet, alas! whom should I trust, if not the oldest 
friend, or rather the earliest friend I ever had? The 
son of my poor father’s faithful friend ought to be my 
faithful friend also, and I will, and do believe that you 
will prove so, But you must promise me, dear Ed- 
ward, you must solemnly and faithfully promise me, 
that no syllable of what I am going to say to you 
shall ever pass your lips, Nay, you must not let any 
allusion to it escape you. It would, believe me, be 
doing me a cruel, in fact, an irreparable injury.’ Of 
course ‘dear Edward’ vowed the required vow, and 
that too, with very hearty energy, and a very sincere 
intention of keeping it. * Now then, listen to me,’ 
resumed the fair deceiver, ‘and I will tell youall! A 
singular accident brought to my father’s knowledge, 
the disgraceful fact that Lady de Paddington had 
been unfaithful to her husband! and there were 
some unfortunate circumstances connected with the 
affair, which rendered it absolutely incumbent upon 
my poor dear father, who was the very soul of honour, 
to communicate to the unfortunate Lord de Padding- 
ton the fact of his dishonour! He did so, Edward, 
and the undying hatred of that most wicked woman 
to my poor father, and to me, his unoffending child, 
has been the result. There is nothing, Edward, no, 
nothing, that she would not cither do or say to injure 
me, and I foresee, but too plainly, that she will for- 
bid all farther intercourse between us.’” 

A little further perseverance in extract—and 
we think we can satisfy (in the sense of satiating) 
our readers with ‘Uncle Walter.’ On the next 
day, “in a back drawing-room in Jermyn 
Street,” Lord Goldstable visits the widow, and 
offers her marriage. The lady affects to fall 
into a fit;—and the love-making is described 
in a style of which we will give a short spe- 
cimen.— 

* As usual, she was reclining on her chaise longue, 
precisely in the position most favourable to the dis- 
play of all the beauty and of all the grace of whieh 
she was so triumphantly conscious. A soft, low chair 
stood ready for the visitor to sink into, at no great 
distance; and even that distance might be easily 
lessened, for the chair rolled smoothly on its castors. 
Of course she was reading. Such ladies always are 
reading, if they do not happen accidentally to be half 
asleep. She started violently as he approached her, 
as if the seeing him was exactly the last thing in the 
world that she expected. ‘You are come to me 
again, dear old friend !’ she exclaimed, with a sort ot 





plaintive pleasure; as if the happiness caused by 
seeing him could neither be denied nor concealed, 
but as if it was accompanied by a bashful, timid, 
trembling sense of danger.—‘ Ain't you an angel, 
then, to look so beautifully glad to see me ? and that, 
too, before you have got the least bit of a notion 
whether I am a false-hearted fellow or not!’ he 
exclaimed, seizing her hand, and hugging it very 
lovingly. — ‘ False-hearted, Edward!’ she replied, 
indignantly. ‘No! Your father’s son could never 
be false-hearted to my father’s daughter! And yet,’ 
she added, mournfully, laying the hand which he had 
left at liberty upon his shoulder, ‘a woman may be 
made very miserable, even though no false heart 
responded to her true one !’—‘ You ain't the woman 
that is to be made miserable: that is to say, if you 
really feel about me as you seem to do,’ said he. 
* You certainly do seem to like me a little, Sophia— 
only a little, you know. Don’t suppose that I am 
such a fool of a puppy, as to fancy you like mea 
great deal.’ Oh! Edward, Edward! How wildly 
you talk! And how gaily, how jestingly! Alas, 
alas! the heart of a woman and the heart of a man 
are things so widely different..—‘ Well, I don't 
know about that," he replied. ‘And it is very pos- 
sible you may be right, Sophia; because I am sure 
that a man’s face and a woman's face are no more 
alike than a coal-shovel and a lady’s fan. Now, 
if you could but just see our two faces put close 
together,’ pursued the bold boy, suiting the action to 
the word, ‘you might say there was a difference.’ 
—‘Ah! dearest Edward!’ returned the beautiful 
widow, gently interposing her delicate hand between 
his cheek and her own. ‘ How well you know the 
power that years of friendship between our families 
has given you. But be generous, Edward! You 
know I cannot be angry with you. It would be per- 
fectly unnatural in me if I were to attempt it.— 
‘Then don’t attempt it, my beautiful Sophia!’ re- 
plied the not much discouraged youth, audaciously 
saluting her lips in a style very nearly approaching 
that of a cow-boy when catching a juvenile dairy- 
maid at a disadvantage. * * ‘ Bless your dear beau- 
tiful face !’ exclaimed Lord Goldstuable, with a joyous 
laugh. ‘Now you look like your own angelical self 
again! You mean to have me, then, Sophia? You 
are not going to send me off with a flea in my ear ? 
You will be mine, darling, wont you ?)—‘ Will I be 
thine, my Edward 2’ she exclaimed, in an accent of 
the most thrilling tenderness, her large, liquid, dark 
eyes fondly fixed upon his. ‘ Oh, what is there that 
the earth can offer, that I would take in exchange 
for the dear hope of being thine—thine only, wholly, 
and for ever ?—‘ Well said, my beauty !’ returned 
her adorer, giving her a very unceremonious hug. 
‘That is what I call speaking frank and free, and 
straightforward. And I should like to see the old 
woman, or the young one either, that would make 


me give you up!’” 


Wethink ourreaderswill now haveread enough 
of this:—and we will merely tell them further on 
the same subject, that the book has even worse 


and coarser material. To counterbalance the 
use of such characters and incidents, the work 
should have great merit of some other kind. 
This it has not. Uncle Walter himself is an 
abstraction, —a catalogue of qualities, not a 
character. His niece, Kate Harrington, is the 
regulation ‘ Kate”’ of the three-volume style, — 
a sweet girl, fond of books, loving flowers, and 
having a little conservatory, and an annuity of 
seven hundred and fifty pounds a year. Except 
Mrs. Fitzjames, all the dramatis persone are 
the mere commonplace people of everyday life, 
coarsely, and even crudely, painted. There is 
an Evangelical lay figure, Lady Juliana, in 
whose person Calvinism is caricatured,—and 
there is another lay figure, in whom Puseyism 
is travestied. But sectarianism need take no 
offence:—for Dr. Harrington, the Church-of- 
England divine, is drawn so sufficiently selfish 
and good-for-nothing as to keep a balance of 
caricature between the various schools of the 
Church. The whole thing is very dreary :—and 
‘Uncle Walter’ reads like a disagreeable recol- 
lection of ‘Widow Barnaby’ with scraps of the 


‘Vicar of Wrexhill’ scattered throughout it, 
Toujours perdrix will tire any appetite ;—and 
“Barnaby” roasted as a “ widow ”—fricasséed 
as ‘ Widow Married ’—then hashed as ‘ Barnaby 
in America’—willscarcely tickle the palate when 
her bones are ‘ devilled” (in every sense) as 
‘* Mrs. General Fitzjames.”’ 





Revelations of Siberia. By a Banished Lady. 
Edited by Col. Lach Szyrma. 2 vols. Col- 
burn & Co. 

Or late years we have been surfeited with works 

having on their title-pages the attractive headin 

of “ Revelations,”"—and in many cases the in- 
terest of their contents has proved to be in the 
inverse ratio to the piquancy of their titles. The 
name “Siberia” and the title “a banished 
lady” are well calculated to arrest attention 
and excite expectation :—but the perusal of even 

a few of the pages of this work will dispel any 

notion that it is either novel or strange. The 

work is edited by ‘Col. Lach Szyrma;"—who 
is announced as being the author of ‘ Letters on 

Poland’ and of ‘Anglia i Szkocya.’ About the 

authoress the following information is given in 

the Preface.— 

“With regard to her personal history, we need 
only say that she is well known in her own country 
—a lady by birth and position in society—a wife 
and a mother, torn from her happy home. Her 
name is Eve Felinska, a name not less noble than 
honourably distinguished in Polish literature. Her 
husband's elder brother, who died some years since, 
was ranked among the most eminent Polish writers 
and poets. One of his best and most popular pro- 
ductions was, the tragedy named after ‘ Barbara 
Radziwill,’ the consort of King Sigismundus Augus- 
tus, supposed to have been poisoned by her step- 
mother Queen Bona.” 

The editor by his own showing knows very 
little about the work whose authenticity he 
vouches for,—as we find him expressing himself 
to this effect: — 

“ The Authoress isa perfect stranger to the Editor. 
All his knowledge of her is derived solely from her 
work, and he has never had any communication with 
her whatever. All he has been able to learn is that 
she is still living, and that after her return from exile 
she published other productions of her pen; this 
being her first work. We should indeed be extremely 
grieved if our publication of her book in England 
should in any way interfere with her peace and com- 
fort, and should not rather-be an encouragement to 
her to resume her pen, for the benefit of her country 
and the information of other nations.” 

The reader will naturally suppose, that he is 
to be presented in these pages with a startling, 
original book,—with ‘revelations’ of a State 
prisoner (in the Trenck or Foscolo style), 
pictures of Russian policy, anecdotes of illus- 
trious persons, and so forth. Far from such 
being the case, this is a mere slight and sketchy 
book of travels, such as might be compiled from 
other works. ‘There is nothing original or 
peculiar in it,—and the matter of which it is 
made up is of the kind ‘to be found in descrip- 
tions of Russian provincial life. Nothing of the 
charm of a distinctive personality is stamped 
on its pages; and the only traces of female 
authorship to be found in it are some vague 
sentimentalisms of the French school, such as 
would occur to a compiler who had warmed his 
fancy by a perusal of Madame Cottin’s ‘ Eliza- 
beth, or the Exiles..—We do not mean to su 
gest that the work is a compilation,—but we do 
say that it is essentially (at least in its English 
form as placed before us) a claptrap affair. It 
has no “‘revelations’’ of any kind whatever to 
make:—and even on her own showing “the 
banished lady” did not suffer such hardships as 
scores of travellers have done in various parts 
of the earth. Scientific readers have nothing 
whatever to learn from the descriptions of 





Siberia offered here,—and even the sentimen- 
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talists will not find a single passage to excite 
their superfluous sympathies.— Altogether, it 
is long since we have seen a work whose con- 
tents are in such disappointing contrast with its 
title as in the one before us. We may add, that 
it is dedicated to Lord Dudley Stuart, “ whose 
generous sympathy with the expatriated and 
0 pressed," &c. ;—but there is no assertion that 
the noble Lord has given permission for the 
dedication. 





The Autobiography of Henry Newcome, M.A. 
Edited by Richard Parkinson, D.D. 2 vols. 
Printed for the Chetham Society. 

We are always prepared to welcome books of 
this class ; for, whatever be the period, or who- 
ever be the writer, a genuine autobiography is 
sure to possess interest. If the period be stir- 
ring, we often meet with minute circumstances 
on characteristic traits which have escaped, or 
rather been passed over by, ‘“‘the dignity [so 
called] of history ;”—while, if the period be dull, 
it is curious to see how people managed in times 
so different from our own,—and we shall mostly 
find, besides, many an illustration of domestic 
manners, for which in busier times: there had 
been noroom. Nor are we very fastidious even as 
to the writer. The man who has lived through 
stirring times, and taken part in them, will cer- 
tainly write a more interesting autobiography ; 
but the merest inditer of commonplaces, noting 
down what he sees or hears from day to day, 
will be sure to secure somewhat worthy of pre- 
servation. 

Of the latter class the worthy writer of this 
autobiography certainly was not; but, if he had 
resided in a less remote part of the country he 
might well have belonged to the former,—for 
stirring enough was the period between 1647 and 
1695 (when the good man died), and well qualified 
was he to take note of passing events. Confined, 
however, tothe north of England, the most impor- 
tant changes of Government were to him matters 
of report rather than of observation; and the 
minister of Manchester was quietly conferring 
with his brethren “in the classis,”’ or resolving 
cases of conscience, while those in London were 
striving for the continuance of the Protectorate 
or the restoration of the Monarchy, for relief 
from oppressive laws, or perhaps from charges 
of treason. Still, the work is extremely inter- 
esting ;—indeed, as a contribution towards the 
religious history of the period it is really valu- 
able. With this portion of it we do not meddle; 
but as a curious record of the domestic life of 
a family belonging to the middle classes nearly 
two hundred years ago—as the simple, but often 
touching, narrative of 

Some natural tale of joy and pain 
That hath been, and will be again,— 

we shall treat it. 

Henry Newcome belonged to a respectable— 
indeed ancient—family. His grandfather was 
master of the free school at Ely, and his father 
was parson of Calcot. Ere he was fourteen his 
father died, as he thus relates.— 

“Whilst I was at Congleton, in November my 
father had a daughter born, after seven sons; which 
was great joy to them, they desiring much (as is 
usual in that case) a daughter, if it were the will of 
God. At Christmas, my brother went up to see 
them; at which time he preached, (having not past 
once or twice preached before,) which no doubt in- 
creased the joy of my futher. Before he came thence, 
my second brother, Stephen, fell suddenly and dan- 
gerously sick,—to show the uncertainty of all plea- 
sures and gladsome days here. It pleased God he 
tecovered ; and the first day he went abroad, (he 
managing the matters of husbandry, and so concerned 
in it,) one of the best horses, in playing in the stable, 
broke his leg. My mother, upon this, strangely said, 
This was not the worst.—Soon after brother Stephen's 
recovery, and the other misfortune, my father fell 





sick. Finding himself weak, he sent for Mr. Loftus, 
an attorney, to make his will. The attorney came 
in ; and upon the very first sight of him, my mother 
went out of the room in extremity of grief, and took 
her chamber. My father died on the Monday after ; 
and though they told her not, she would call herself 
a widow, and wished them not to bury him till she 
might be buried with him: and so the Thursday after 
she was ready to go to the grave with him, dying the 
night before. And so they were buried both in one 
coffin, on February 2nd, 1641. When my father 
was on his death-bed, and my mother, in her affec- 
tionate manner, was lamenting her condition, saying, 
what must she and her's do if he went ? he bid her 
be content ; for he was confident that God which had 
made him faithful to look to his brothers and sisters 
left to him, would never leave his. This he spoke 
in reference to the children that were left by Mr. 
Noble, his brethren and sisters by the mother's side, 
which were left to him; and he had taken care of 
them as a father; and he had the comfort of his love 
and faithfulness unto them, when he thus lay in 
dying. And see the goodness of God herein. We 
were eight of us thus left, seven sons, and a daughter 
but as old as from November 20th to February 1st, 
when they died. Yet God did verify that to us, 
which the Psalmist speaks of, ‘When father and 
mother forsake me, then the Lord taketh me up.’” 

Displaying a talent for preaching, Henry was 
sent to Cambridge, and “admitted in the very heat 
of the wars” (1644) to St. John’s. Subsequently, 
he had in view a free school, worth, ‘“ it was 
said, 30/. per an.,”—but this great piece of pre- 
ferment he missed; so, after a short time he 
settled at Goosetree, and married. Here, the poor 
young man had no little trouble with some of 
his parishioners :—one Capt. Baskervyle, given 
to frequent drinking, and a Mr. Kinsey who 
followed his example, and some other roysterers, 
especially ‘‘Mr. Constable, a known famous 
epicure, that was a retainer to gentlemen, being 
a gentleman of’ good family, and one that had 
spent a good estate,” but who was “profane 
and very bad.” On one occasion, staying at 
Lady Fytton’s house, he told her “there was 
excellent ale at Broadheath, and moved that he 
might send for a dozen, some gentlemen of his 
gang being with him. I made bold to tell him 
that my lady had ale good enough in her house 
for any of them,”— 

“The lady took with it,and, in her courteous way, 
told him that her ale might serve him ; but, notwith- 
standing, after duties he did send, but durst not let 
it come in whilst I stayed. That evening,not thinking 
of any such thing, Mr. Hawys being there, we fell into 
some good discourse, that held us long walking under 
the window, whilst the other gentlemen stood at the 
fire. Mr. Constable longed to be at his ale, but durst 
not bring it in, but stood murmuring, ‘ Will they 
never have done ?? ‘ What can they find to talk of 
all this while 2’ and the like. At last I took leave; 
and then he said,‘ Now, he is gone! fetch in the 
ale.” *” 

No wonder young widows having “ jointure 
houses” made rather indecorous haste to be mar- 
ried, since it would appear from this that they 
really stood in need of a protector even by their 
own firesides. Soon after removing to Gaws- 
worth, Newcome found other troubles. Some 
of Cromwell's troops being quartered near, dis- 
tressed him greatly, although he acknowledges 
them to have been excellent men; but they 
were Independents, and therefore the worthy 
upholder of the solemn League and Covenant 
feared he might have been ‘‘ensnared by 
them.’”’ Major-General Harrison, too, purposed 
to visit him, but was prevented, and this he is 
thankful for, since ‘he was a most insinuating 
man.’ How different is this unsuspected testi- 
mony from the historical description of the noisy, 
vulgar Harrison, “the butcher’s son”! Mean- 
while his exertions to keep up habits of study, 
though so far removed from learned society, 
and his earnest endeavours to obtain additions 
to his library, really entitle Henry Newcome to 





a pe among those who have signalized them- 
selves by “the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties.” Here is a specimen, and well may 
it increase our thankfulness for the “lightning 
speed” of modern conveyance.— 

“T had but few books now; and I did now and 
then send for one or two to London. My sister 
being there would get them for me; and I sent 
to her to get Alting his Common Places. They 
were bought in London, of the first edition in two 
volumes, and she sent them down by a carter of our 
town that was at London; and she very unwarily 
put a deal of sugar in the other end of the bag with 
them. The carter let wet come to them, and the 
sugar melted and spoiled the books sadly. They 
carry the marks of this fondness of mine towards 
them to thisday. Another time I sent to my brother 
Thomas to get Cameron and Ainsworth bought, He 
sent me word he had bought them, and sent them 
down by the carrier. When the carrier came down, 
he had them not, I wrote of the non-reception of 
them. He was much troubled; and the carrier did 
not remember he had them from him, and so I was 
a good while in thoughts that they were lost. And 
so when I had been pretty well exercised with those 
thoughts, Mr. Wroe of Macclesfield came to me, and 
told me that amongst goods of his he found a bundle 
like a book or two directed unto me; and so I ree 
ceived them at the last, the carrier in haste packing 
them up amongst his goods. Another time I sent 
to him to buy me Amesius’s Medulla and Valdesso. 
My dear cousin Fenton was then in London, and he 
bought the books for me, but took Valdesso to read. 
It pleased God he shortly died, and the book was 
never had; and so they still came either almost lost, 
or spoiled, or by halves, home to me.”” 
—Subsequently a friend in London promises to 
send him three other works, and when he has 
waited for them until tired out, he receives 
them, “and they were not spoilt at all”! 

There seems to have been much good sense 
among these Presbyterian ministers, even on a 
subject which half turned the heads of many 
well-informed men—Satanic possession, The 
young minister who in the year 1654, and in 
the very neighbourhood of Pendle Forest, could 
write thus, must have been sober minded in- 
deed. One Margaret Dale was brought to him 
in deep melancholy, and exhibiting many fea- 
tures of what might have been called a case of 
witchcraft, but which he found out to be a case 
of crossing in love. However, thus he pro- 
ceeded.— 

“One morning she came up very early to me, and 
awaked me, and said if I got not up and prayed with 
her, the devils would hurry her away, for the cham- 
ber was as full of them as ever it could hold, and 
woful moans she made. I remember the Lord di- 
rected me, either at this time or at another, when 
she came so to me, to divert her fancies by other 
discourse. This trifle among the rest one time I 
asked her very simply—what store of hens they had 
at home, and she told me; and then I asked how 
many eggs a hen laid in a day; she thought I had 
heen ignorant, and told me one, but fell a laughing 
at me, and for that time this put her out of her fit. 
It is something to put persons in such a condition 
out, though by never so mean a thing; as Mr. Herle 
says, in his book of Moral Prudence, no diversion 
can be counted too mean that we can put offanger by. 
So no doubt anything to divert the present fit of other 
disquietment should not be neglected. Old Mr. 
Langley hath told me that Mr. Simeon Ash was hugely 
kept down when young, and drooped under it sadly. 
One day he was with Mr. Langley, and had hap to let 
fall such a word as this—that he might happen todrop 
into heaven shortly. Mr. Langley presently retorted: 
* Speak sense, man; do folks use to drop upwards ?” 
And he said Mr. Ash would oft have said what good 
that word did him; for it put him quite out of the 
road of his thoughts, and made him more capable 
of attending to things that might directly comfort 
him.” 

The kind minister eventually persuaded Mar- 
garet’s friends to consent to her marriage, “and 
it was made a means of settling her.” In 1657 
Newcome removed to Manchester; where a 
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strong royalist feeling seems to have prevailed, 
and which must have been very pleasant to their 
minister, who appears to have viewed the exe- 
cution of Charles with almost as bitter feelings 
as the composers of the 30th of January ser- 
vice. On the news of Richard Cromwell’s suc- 
ceeding to the Protectorate, he remarks,—* I 
thought how likely it may be that that party 
should prove a scourge to the nation,’”’ and 
adds,—“ but anything is good enough for such 
a thankless people as we are.” Poor Newcome, 
however, ere long found that the tender mer- 
cies of their covenanted king were even more 
unbearable than the detestable “ toleration” of 
Cromwell. Sir George Booth’s rising appears 
to have been heartily taken up in Manchester. 
On his arrival at Warrington five hundred men 
in arms from thence joined him. But ‘‘at night, 
after sermon, we were with Sir George Booth, 
who with much sorrow told us how basely he 
was deserted.” The following extracts will 
illustrate the state of affairs in the north._— 

“ August 19th, (Friday,) was the battle and rout 
at Northwich. I heard it about noon. I was not 
so discomposed as some others were, for it was the 
thing I looked for; but I was much gladded that I 
heard there was not much blood shed. Yet I was 
troubled to meet the people crying in the streets. 
I thought of that 1 Sam. xxx., The soul of the people 
was grieved, &c. It was a sad day, August 20th, 
when the soldiers came into the town. And yet the 
Lord ordered Col. Tho. Birch to send me a protec- 
tion that afternoon, and we had no soldiers at all 
quartered with us. We weré sending our children 
away to Col. Birch’s, but the soldiers came in just 
as they were going, and so they tarried with us, 
which was much better. On the Sabbath, August 
2lst, Mr. Heyricke preached in the forenoon on 
Job xxvii. 6, and I was ‘ready to have preached in 
my own course, but Lilburne had ordered old Mr. 
Rootes to preach, and he did, on Psalm xxvii. 8. 
I did not know whether I should ever have had my 
liberty to preach again, because taken off now; and 
God ordered it that I had not one day's intermission 
after, but preached longer together without any help 
than I had done of a long time before. But great 
now was the troubles of the town—imprisoning and 
taking horses, and threatening with sequestration. 
One Mr. Faldo preached on Tuesday to the soldiers, 
on Prov. xvi. 32. Tired I was these days with 
doing nothing. Thursday, August 26th. Mr. Eaton 
met me at Mr. Minshull’s, and though he was a good 
man, and always after to his death a dear friend of 
mine, yet he was now very fraid and loath to own us 
much. He told me that he feared he should come 
into danger by a letter of mine, and spake very 
passionately.” 

The winter passes in much anxiety. News 
are brought “that Monk had fired the city 
gates”; and soon after old Master Case sends 
an exulting letter, beginning with the text 
“When the Lord turned again the captivity of 
Zion,” and the poor deluded people light bon- 
fires. In May, the King returned ‘to enjoy 
his own again,” and Newcome, after joining in 
a psalm, goes up in the pulpit and returns 
thanks in a long prayer for “the joy of that 
day.” ‘The following year, almost on the same 
day, we find poor Newcome noting down that 
* Parliament had voted to burn the Covenant, 
and it was rumoured that none should preach 
who were not in episcopal orders.” Newcome 
and the neighbouring ministers seem, however, 
to have been treated during the earlier years of 
Charles with much more leniency than their 
brethren nearer London. Soon after his wife 
falls ill, and is ordered to Scarborough. They 
quit Manchester on the 10th of June, arrive at 
York on the 14th, and reach their destination 
on the 16th. They take “ private lodgings,” 
and have “an ordinary by ourselves, at eight- 
pence a meal.” But times got worse; he is 
prohibited from preaching, and some brother 
ministers are imprisoned ;—so he quits Man- 
chester, and then having “looked at the stocks, 





I was thinking what a doleful uneasy thing it 
was to sit in them.” But even thoughts of the 
stocks cannot abate his loyalty to his ee 
sovereign; and he enlarges upon “ rebellion’”’ in 
a manner far more suited to the subject of an 
Eastern despot than to an Englishman. 

His family are now growing up, so he sets 
out with Harry, to take him to Oxford. Here 
is a narrative of this journey, and how strange 
it seems to us.— 


“March 18th. We set out from Manchester, lay 
at Carincham that night, and there left all our family 
who brought us thither, save Daniel and Mr. Peter 
Warburton, that with cousin Henry Manwaring 
brought us to Newcastle the next day, and then re- 
turned back to Carincham, and we lay at Stone that 
night. We had the next day a comfortable day and 
journey to Lichfield, and so to Cosehill, where we 
lay. On March 21st we had a wet day, and bad 
way after we parted with London road; and at 
Marten an indiscreet maid set us out of the way, and 
we were entangled in Towne-feilds, dirty and wet 
and without shelter; and being out of the way did 
more afflict us than either the way or the weather. 
It put us late before we reached Southam; but there 
we found a good house, where they made much care 
to refresh and dry us; and the day clearing up a 
little, we adventured the other ten miles that night 
to Banbury, the way exceeding bad and solitary, it 
being a depopulated country (by reason of the en- 
closures) in comparison, and we were oft in much 
doubt of our way, (by reason we could meet with 
none on the road to inquire of,) and it was a great 
addition to the trouble of the way, an uncertainty 
whether we were in the right way or no. But it 
pleased God, through much pains and patience, we 
came to Banbury, though it was very late first. And 
I was hugely brought down in my strength by this 
day’s toil and vexing, and indeed I saw much of the 
weakness and vanity of my spirit in being so pettish 
as I was this day. I was the next morning pretty 
hearty, and a smith shod the horse pretty skilfully, 
and we set out from Banbury the next morning, and 
had a fine day, and came in to Oxford about two of 
the clock.” 


Daniel, the second son, is now apprenticed 

in London, and causes great anxiety; so at 
length a friend takes him with him on a trading 
voyage ‘‘to Tangier, the Madeiras, and so to 
Jamaica.” But— 
“On Saturday night, August 6th, I went to Mr. 
Buxton’s, and he sent for the Private Intelligence, 
and in it there was a blind passage which intimated 
that the man-of-war that went in company with the 
ships wherein Daniel went, it and another man-of- 
war was set upon by the Turks, and both the Cap- 
tains slain, and the ships came off to Cadiz. I said 
nothing to any one, but bore the sorrow to myself, 
but forthwith wrote to Mr. Samuel Ashurst to have 
him inquire, and to send me a speedy account. I 
did (and but rationally) conclude that in all like- 
lihood, if the men-of-war were escaped with this loss, 
the merchant ships might be taken. And for several 
nights my heart was disquieted in the thoughts of 
the miserable captivity of my poor child; which 
might put me in mind of thinking at the many 
hundreds of our poor countrymen that are in slavery, 
to pity them and pray for them more than we do. 
On the Thursday I went to Dunham, and there saw 
the Gazette, which tells the story more fully: That 
seven Turkish men-of-war set upon them two ships, 
and other merchant ships, near the Cape de Gat; 
and that the Captains were slain, but they fought it 
out two days, and the Turks were glad to desist from 
their engagement. This satisfied me that there might 
be no captivity in the case; but then I knew not but 
that my child might be killed in the fight: and so it 
rested with me till Saturday. Then going to Traf- 
ford, I discoursed of that part of the news, and Mr. 
Trafford shewed me that the Cape de Gat was in the 
midst of the Mediterranean, and one hundred and 
fifty miles within the Straits; by which it was appa- 
rent that the Amity bound for Tangier was gone off 
before. By the post, I had the same account from 
Mr. Ashurst.” 


What a comfort would it have been to the 
poor anxious father, if, among his many learned 





folios there had been but an Atlas! There are 
several characteristic narratives of journeys; in 
one of which, to Cambridge, he seems to have 
promised himself much pleasure,—but which 
proved a complete chapter of accidents, [t 
reminds us, indeed, of poor Thomas Hood’s 
pic-nic party.” — 

“The weather being good this day, we set out 
about nine. By that time we had rid a little above 
two miles, my cousin Hannah fell in a dry ditch and 
pulled her horse upon her, and cut her brow ye; 
sadly. I was much affected with it, and could haye 
been content to have turned again. But we turned 
into a little town called Newton, to Mr. Trot the 
minister’s house, and got the wound dressed, and 
balsam put into it, and the wound bound up, and 
she was very hearty, and concluded (after two hours’ 
stay) to go forward. * * We came not to St. Neot's 
(which was but ten miles), but Mrs. Katherine Ro- 
binson, one of our company, was tired and ready to 
fall off her horse; then was I forced to take her, and 
Rose rode single nine miles; but then it rained, and 
was so cold on that plain champaign between St, 
Neot’s and Cambridge, that Rose was weary, and we 
were forced to change again. But Mrs. Katherine 
could not ride, insomuch that we were forced to go a 
foot’s pace, and it was late and rainy. We light at 
the Crown, where our lodging was bad, and the worst 
light to me that night, lodging in a pitiful cockloft, 
where were two beds full besides of men that lived 
in the Fens. And it was the saddest night of rain 
that had come of long. The next day it rained all 
day, insomuch that we could not stir out into the 
fair of all day. The Wednesday morning, being 
Sept. 13th, we went to the fair, which was sadly 
dirty, and altogether unpleasant to be in. It wasa 
fair remarkable for the great and sudden inundation 
that drowned all the lower fair, quite up to the 
Proctor’s booth, to the great loss of many. We set 
out about three, intending for St. Neot’s that night; 
but in our way also was strangely prevented. Mrs. 
Robinson thrown off her horse at the Bridge, and 
dragged by the foot in the stirrup. She got up, was 
dirtied sadly, but yet unhurt; and after half an hour's 
stay on her, we essayed to march again, and at the 
town’s end met our company coming on foot back 
again, which much amazed me. But we were forced 
to return to our inn again, for my poor cousin 
Hannah was fallen into a pond, and so we got the 
same lodgings, got her to bed, and were forced to 
stay at Cambridge this night also.” 

In March, 1672, Newcome writes—“ we had 
news of the King’s declaration for liberty,” so 
thereupon “I preached in mine own house with 
the doors open.”’ His “‘licence”’ for this trifling 
boon was “‘sent by the carrier, and was given up 
for lost’; but at last he received it.—There are 
many curious illustrations in these volumes of 
the difficulty of transmitting letters. One, onl 
from Shrewsbury, arrives after a fortnight’s 
delay; and poe from London, through the 
carelessness of one friend and another, in six 
weeks. Daniel has nowreturned,—and the father 
hopes the better for his voyage; but he becomes 
idle and disorderly, and marries a young heiress, 
whose land he sells, and with whose guardians 
he has much trouble. Mr. Newcome soon after 
goes to London from Oxford ‘by the coach,” 
on a proposition from the Countess of Donegal 
to be her private chaplain; but ‘I soon per- 
ceived the place would not fit me, having been 
a housekeeper near thirty years, I could not 
well frame to a life of service and attendance.’ 
He sets out to return by the Bedford coach, and 
‘had good company, and came to St. Albans 
in good time.” The next day the axle-tree 
breaks twice, so the distance from St. Albans to 
Bedford is all they can perform in a whole day! 
On another occasion Mrs. Newcome nearly f 
from her horse, and then a friend stumbles, and 
“ flew clean over” the mare’s head; so that the 
good man remembering these alarms, and his 
many fears of ag a and the broken 
axle-trees, and upsets of the lumbering coaches, 
notes down “I am affrighted within myself at 
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the dangers I travel in :”—a remark which we 
would recommend to those who think no danger 
can equal that of “ the rail.” ; 

During the following years, the misconduct 
of Daniel, notes on religious subjects, and re- 
flections on public events, fill up the autobio- 

hy. It is strange to find an intelligent 
man writing thus in 1683.—‘‘ We had the 
amazing news of the cutting of Earl of Essex’s 
throat in the Tower, and the Lord Russell with 
others condemned. . But saddest of all, if they 
should be so left of God, as to be guilty of so 
horrid a conspiracy; and in truth this was my 
burthen all this time, more that such men 
should attempt such things, than that it was 
discovered, or that they suffered.’’ Truly, if 
such opinions could be thus heartily expressed 
by a minister who, at this time, as we learn 
from other sources, stood almost the highest in 
influence among those of Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire, we may well estimate the difficulties of 
the liberal party, and be rather surprised that 
the Revolution took place at all, than that its 
benefits, as to religious freedom, were so limited. 
And now Daniel, who to the end was a sad 
scapegrace, dies; and the poor father returns 
thanks “that mischief of disgrace was prevent- 
ed,” although by his death,—mournfully adding, 
“and now we have done with him, all that is 
left to remember him a little, being pain and 
grief unto me; but I am sad by fits on this loss 
of mine in my poor child.” 

At the time of the Duke of Monmouth’s 
tising Newcome’s house was searched for arms, 
—a gratuitous insult, it would seem, with his 
ultra-royalist views,—and his friend Lord Dela- 
mere was imprisoned. Singularly enough, unlike 
most of the Presbyterian ministers, he seems to 
have eagerly accepted King James’s “ Indul- 

ence;” and soon after, “having obtained 

Thomas Stockton’s barn, began to preach to a 
great congregation.” The king was in the north 
soon after, so— 
“We went to Tattenhall two days before; and so 
was ready to meet the king on Routon Heath. We 
stayed six hours waiting. I was ill put to it this 
day. It being thought fit that something should 
have been said to the king, and it fell to me as the 
senior, &c. ; but I was utterly averse unto it. Mr. 
Jolly accepted it. The brethren greatly unsatisfied, 
80 that I should have had blame. But it pleased 
God to order it that his majesty came by us, and 
stayed not; but put off his hat, and passed on. And 
80 there was nothing said, and all was well. It was 
reported that I had made a speech to the king, and 
it was ill interpreted. But when it was known it 
was not so, some considerable persons were well 
satisfied. Also a further address was provided, which 
Mr, Finch and I suppressed in the field, and got it 
carried off.” 

This Mr. Jolly was the Independent minister 
of Manchester ; who therefore felt himself quite 
free to accept religious liberty from any hands, 
~indeed, as entitled to it by birthright,—but 
who would doubtless, had he spoken, have ex- 
pressed some opinions as to ‘‘toleration” which 
would have sadly scandalized the stiffer Pres- 
byterian brethren. On Nov. 30th, “ we heard 
the news, amazing and surprising, of the gene- 
ral revolt of most of the great ones from King 
James;”’ and almost the whole of the next 
month the good people of Manchester seem to 
have been in a strange state of anxiety. At 
length, on the 24th December, “ Dr. Banne and 
I waited on my Lady Bland to see my Lord 
Delamere,”—and from him he at length learnt 
the truth. On May 28th, “the news came of 
our liberty settled by law,—a great mercy, a 
precious instance of God’s mercy;” but still, 
neither the accession of William nor even this 

n seems to have excited the gratitude which 
exhibited itself in psalms and long thanksgivings 
at the Restoration. Truly, the “jus divinum” 


must have taken deep hold in this good man’s 





mind. Eventually, however, he feels disgusted 
with the Tory party, and returns thanks that 
the “ desperate plot (in 1692) among our malig- 
nant and unnatural Jaccbites was discovered.” 

Henry Newcome’s long life was now drawing 
to a close. His attached congregation built 
him a new meeting-house,— which he lived 
to see completed, and to preach in for almost 
two years; and here he was buried in Septem- 
ber, 1695. We have been much interested in 
this simple record. As a diary of the religious 
affairs of the times, with its notices of various 
ministers, especially of Richard Baxter, many 
of whose letters are contained in the appendix, 
of the proceedings of ‘the classes” of Chester 
and Lancashire, of the questions there pro- 
pounded, and of the various doubts resolved,— 
on all these subjects this work will prove most 
valuable to the historian of nonconformity in 
the seventeenth century. 








The White Slave: a Story of Life in Virginia. 
Edited by R. Hildreth, Author of ‘ A History 
of the United States.’ Ingram & Co. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin as It Is; or, Life at the 
South: being Narratives, Scenes, and Inci- 
dents in the real “ Life of the Lowly.” By 
W.L.G. Smith. Tegg. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
Author’s Edition. Bosworth. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. With a Preface, by Lord 
Carlisle. Routledge & Co. 

Tue unprecedented success of Mrs. Stowe’s 

‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ is, of course, the motive 

for reproducing these volumes in London. The 

first is printed by Mr. Ingram without a word 
of explanation. The respectable name of Mr. 

Hildreth is put forth on the title-page,—and 

the reader is allowed to infer that it is a new 

book produced under the literary excitement 
now attending the discussion of the Slave ques- 
tion in America.—The sccond work is simply 
one of many answers from the South to the 
allegations contained in Mrs. Stowe’s narrative 
against the slaveholders and their system. 
Now, @ propos of ‘The White Slave,’ here 
produced as a new work, there is, if we be not 
misinformed, a story to tell, illustrative of the 
evils to which a prolonged unsettlement of the 
laws of intellectual property as between the two 
nations gives rise. ‘The book was, we are told, 
first published in Boston sixteen years ago, 
under the title of ‘The Slave; or, Memoirs of 
Archy Moore,’ by J. H. Eastburn, printer. In 
the years 1846-1847 it was reprinted in London, 
in the pages of the Zruth Seeker, a magazine 
now, we believe, defunct. The story was 
well told, and had for its other attractions the 
interest of an unworn subject and a graphic 
style ;—and such reputation as a magazine of 
limited sale can make for a popular paper it 
there enjoyed. Well, early in this year—as 
we learn from a note in the July number of 
the Westminster Review—“ Messrs. Tappan & 

Whittemore, highly respectable publishers in 

Boston, transmitted to a London agent the letter- 

press and engravings of a new work, entitled 

‘The White Slave; or, Memoirs of a Fugitive,’ 

with directions to sell the copyright, if possible, 

to a London publisher for from 200/. to 500/.”’ 

On comparing this “‘ new work,” however, with 

the story in the Truth Seeker, it was found that 

the tales were one and the same. ‘ Of course,” 
says the Westminster Review, ‘‘ Messrs. Tappan & 

Whittemore are not implicated in the attempted 

fraud, but have been duped by some adventurous 

literary pirate.”—To whose shoulders would 
the Westminster remove this charge of adven- 
turous literary piracy? Mr. Ingram prints Mr. 

Hildreth’s name on the title-page of this pirati- 

cally printed book,—but we know not on what 








authority, as there is no preface or other expla- 
nation of the historian’s share in it. Nor do 
we see how such a volume could need an editor. 
From beginning to end, there is no note, com- 
ment or criticism in which Mr. Hildreth appears 
in his own person. We will not believe that 
this writer can possibly be the “ literary pirate” 
before alluded to, on any evidence short of cer- 
tainty,—and we look for his indignant denial. 
Such, however, is the confusion of ideas both in 
this country and in America respecting the 
rights of authors to a property in their brain- 
work, that cases like the following, which we 
take also from the Westminster Review, can, it 
appears, occur among men considered honest 
and respectable. The volume referred to is one 
by an American writer, Mr. Muzzey, and entitled 
‘The Young Maiden,’— 

“This little volume was reprinted in London, by 
H. S. Clarke, under the title of ‘The English 
Maiden; the name of Muzzey was omitted from the 
title-page, and an advertisement was prefixed to the 
work announcing some slight alterations ‘as having 
been made by the author in the hope of rendering 
the volume more acceptable to the maidens of Eng- 
land.” Mr. Muzzey complains that the wrong is 
aggravated by the fact that another volume, issued 
by the same publisher, under the title of ‘The Eng- 
lish Wife,’ is said to be ‘designed as a sequel to 
“The English Maiden.”’ In the preface to this 
book, thus presenting itself with false credentials, it 
is said: ‘In the following pages, the author has made 
the morality of the Bible his standard of excellence; 
and he trusts that every sentence will be found to 
breathe the genuine spirit of practical Christianity.’” 

This prattle about the “morality of the 
Bible ’-—presuming that the facts are correctly 
stated—is revolting from a publisher who has 
stolen and mutilated his author before proceed- 
ing to make a profit out of his popularity. Such 
instances should serve to urge honest and earnest 
persons in both countries all the more steadily 
to press on towards a final settlement of the 
copyright question, 

Mr. Smith’s ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin as it is’ is 
the book which South America considers as the 
best answer to Mrs. Stowe,—and it comes to us 
warmly recommended by the New York literary 
press for its moderation of tone. For both these 
reasons, it is worthy of some attention on the part 
of those in whose bers the aspirations of Eva 
and the patience of the real Uncle Tom have 
pono deep emotions. 

Every reader remembers Legree, and his 
notion of the way to “bring slaves to their 
senses.” We will look in upon a punishment 
scene, as it is pastorally depicted in this new 
volume—if it be only for the sake of contrast. 
Mr. Smith’s Uncle Tom, it will be seen, is in 
nothing but in name the Uncle Tom of Mrs. 
Stowe :—and this mere turning of an argument 
backwards is a process very easy, and liable to 
strong suspicion.— 

“¢ Come with me,’ said the overseer to Uncle Tom, 
as he looked into the cabin, shortly after the slaves 
had gone to the dance: ‘I have use for you. I 
believe you don’t go to the frolic this afternoon. 
Come, sir!’ Uncle Tom obeyed, but with reluctance. 
He followed the overseer, who went up the highway 
a short distance, and, turning into a by-lane, directed 
his course towards the river. Dinah watched them 
from the veranda until they were out of her sight. 
‘Whar’ can de obuseer be going wid my Tom? 
said she to herself. ‘Something wrong, something 
wrong! Dis accounts for Tom’s feelings. Why dar 
they go down the cowpath! I'm afeer'd it’s for no 
good. De Lor’ hab mercy on us!’ she added, with 
tears in her eyes, and sitting down upon the bench 
wiped them away with her check apron, and feeling 
as if her poor heart was almost broken. Her little 
children rolled up the whites of their sparkling eyes 
in astonishment. It was an unusual sight for 
them to behold. Their mother crying, and that, 
too, on a Saturday afternoon! They huddled 
around her, and, expressing their sympathy in childish 
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prattle, tried to soothe, but with little effect. The 
overseer continued on in the lane until he reached 
an old, tenantless log hovel, which stood near the 
bank of the river, and but a short distance north of 
the elm grove. The hovel was upon the north side 
of a small hill, near a brook which ran along its base, 
and could not be seen either from the grove or the 
quarters. ‘Now,’ said the overseer, turning around 
to Uncle Tom, and looking at him sharply, ‘go in 
there!’ pointing to the door of the hovel; ‘as Mr, 
Erskine fitted the grove for Hector, he at the same 
time fitted this place for you. Perhaps in this soli- 
tary confinement you will reflect upon your conduct, 
and mend your ways. At any rate, you will have 
abundance of leisure to do so. Go in, sir,’ taking 
the slave by the arm as he seemed to hesitate. ‘Go 
in, and I'll safely secure the door, so that you may 
not be disturbed in your meditations by intruders.’ 
Uncle Tom’s steps were slow, and he stopped in the 
doorway. He gave a deep long sigh, and evidently 
was inclined to parley; but the overseer gave him a 
jog, and, closing the door against him, turned the | 
key of a large, strong padlock, and walked quickly 
away. The hovel was close, having but one aperture; 
and that, in former times, had been used as a window. 
Mr. Erskine would not have accomplished his pur- 
pose if he had closed up this, as he did not wish the 
sound of merriment from the grove wholly to escape 
the ears of the slave. So he left it open, but took 
the preeaution to fasten some bars of iron across it, 
to prevent escape. There was some straw spread 
upon the floor, on which the slave could repose him- 
self, if so disposed. His imprisonment was so sudden 
and unexpected that, at first, he scarcely realized his 
situation; and for a few moments after he entered 
the hovel he stood almost as motionless as a statue. 
He, however, soon felt an inclination to sit down; 
and, casting his eyes around, he discovered the straw. 








And then, for the first time, the idea flashed across 
his mind that perhaps upon this he was doomed 
to draw his last breath. He sighed more deeply 
than before, and, feeling that his work on the 
plantation was over for ever, he sunk down upon 
the straw. His thoughts whirled wildly in his 


brain, and with more of insanity than of grief, he | really him ? 


stretched his limbs upon this lonely bed. There he 
lay, in a drowsy stupor, for hours. At length 
coming to his consciousness, he suddenly sprung up, 
and went to the window. The sweet strains of Jeff's 
fiddle and Pompey’s banjo, as they were wafted by 
the gentle night-breeze from the grove, caught his 
ear, and he involuntarily stood and listened with 
rapture. When at intervals the music ceased, he 
thought of Hector, and envious feelings would again 
take possession of his proud and stubborn heart. 
And then, vexed because he listened, he would go 
away from the window. The atmosphere, however, 
was clear, and it was difficult for his ears to escape 
the sound, and the high, full moon rode the heavens 
in magnificent lustre, and the scene without was too 
attractive for his eyes to confine their gaze within. 
The senses got the better of the others, and for the 
time mastered him. But finally the night was still, 
and, unable to sleep, he was really left to silent 
reflection. And then did he remember his past joys, 
and how contentedly he had lived, basking in the 
smiles of his master, and abundantly supplied with all 
the necessaries of life. He thought of his youth, 
when his master cared for him like a father; of the 
manly delight with which he and his lovely Dinah first 
took possession of the cabin, and of the many and 
many happy hours passed at the quarters. He recalled 
to his mind the labours of the plantation, and the pride 
with which he excelled his fellow-slaves, and his 
heart would again almost throb with exultation, And 
now he was confined! shut up, like a cat, to pine 
and die, and he cursed the hour that first gave him 
the light. He thought, too, of Dinah, and how her 
mind must be distracted at his absence—of his young 
children, and how they must cry when his footsteps 
were no longer heard, and his face no more seen,— 
and the tears, for the first time since the contest with 
Hector, trickled freely down his cheeks, and cold 
ones of perspiration bathed his forehead. He cursed 
his hard fate, and wished he was a better man.” 

* Uncle Tom the Second,” however, continues 
discontented with his lot in life,—and finally re- 
solves to escape from his indulgent owner. He 
gets away to Canada; where he falls sick, starves 














in the streets, and pines with “the might 
hunger of the heart ””—the desire to see his wife 
and children once more. Finally, after four 
years of misery, he begs to be taken back into 
slavery. Now, even if it could be shown to be 
true, that slaves circumstanced as Mr. Smith’s 
Uncle Tom was sometimes return of their own 
will to the chains from which they had escaped, 
this return is surely no argument in favour of 
slavery :—for no man can be considered free to 
choose between the two states of life whose “ better 
part,” his wife and children, remains in the power 
of his incensed master. 

When the slave goes back, it is to find, ac- 
cording to the present interpreter of his feelings, 
happiness and content.— 

“It was late in the evening when the party arrived 
at the plantation. All the way from Millwood, Tom 
was stretching his neck to catch a glimpse of the 
cabin; and when it burst in sight he could scarcely 
contain himself. There it was, with the little yard 


and verandah, just as he had left it four years before. 


The grass plot in front of the quarters was there also. 
The old mansion appeared as venerable as when last 
he saw it; and, although the twilight was dim, every- 
thing looked natural. Such was Tom's eagerness to 
go to the quarters, after the coach stopped at the 





gate, he did not wait for Dinah, but ran ahead. The 
master’s return home waked up many slaves, and, 
by the time Tom reached the cabin, the quarters 
were alive with rejoicings and congratulations. With 
a pleasant smile and a kind word for all. he met, the 
slave caught up his children with a pleasure border- 
ing on wildness. He kissed and hugged them, his 
large eyes streaming with joy. He had not language 
to express his emotions of gratitude for being per- 
mitted again to stand upon his native soil. His 


| return was unexpected to all, and many of his old 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





companions supposed him to be dead. Care had 
wrought some change in the lineaments of his face. 
‘Why, Uncle Tom!’ exclaimed Philisee, who, hear- 
ing the merry laugh and lively talk outside, jumped 
from the bed and ran out of the cabin, ‘am you 
Tom—de real Uncle Tom! Whar’ 
on arth d’ ye cum from ?’*—* Gib ‘um, Philisee,’ he 
said, seizing her hand, and shaking it with great 
violence, ‘1 alwars liked you. Lor’ bless you, Phili, 
dat face of yourn neber looked better! *—‘ We ar’ 
glad you ’ve got rid of your feelin’s, an’ hab missed 
you much. Good gracious! Uncle Tom, whar’ did 
you git them scratches?’ she asked pointing to the 
crumpled skin upon his forehead. —‘ Oh! dats noffin! 
some oder time will mention ’um to you,’ he replied; 
and entered his cabin. Dinah was soon by his side, 
and, after a separation which seemed to her an 
eternity, they were again together, in that same old 
room where they had passed a quarter of a century. 
Both were delighted, enraptured! The children 
asked a thousand questions, until Uncle Tom was 
fatigued with their loquacity. His heart, though, 
did not tire. To him it wasa banquet of love! He 
recounted to them many a scene, he told them how 
often he watched the lonely hours of the night, and 
prayed that heaven's light would deign to penetrate 
the crevices of his cabin. And, when he pictured to 
their horror-stricken minds the scenes of that terrible 
winter—his marvellous rescue from death !—the 
painter could have seen grief—such as nature, when 
the seat of life is pierced, knows, and alone knows, 
how to depict. But enough. Uncle Tom could not 
go to bed—that bed, there it stood, upon the identical 
boards, lowly, but now to him a couch of down— 
more a place of regal repose than that of a slave! 
Thankfulness gushed up from the deep fountain of 
his soul, and he closed his eyes in gratitude. If Mr. 
Brown could have look in at the door, and heard his 
simple but expressive prayers, unless infested with 
the spirit of pandemonium, and blinded by the dark 
pall of bigotry—in charity let it be called fanaticism 
—he would have melted in humility, and thanked 
God also that the slave’s obstinacy repelled the wiles 
of Nelly’s blandishments, laughed at the specious 
panorama of pleasures which freedom unrolled to 
bewilder his distracted vision, and conducted the 
man—born and reared in servitude, with no natural 
sensations but those of obedience, and the inheritor 
of no desire except that of happiness—back to the 
land of his nativity—to his master, father, home! 





That night, for the first time since he skulked in the 
by-ways, to mislead the pursuer, Uncle Tom enjoyed 
the sweet repose of a quiet conscience; and arose in 
the morning, refreshed by sleep, vigorous and joyful.” 
—lIt is impossible to conceive an ar, ment more 
poorly put. The very conditions laid for this 
voluntary return of the poor slave to his only 
haven of rest are, as we have hinted, amongst 
the shocking incidents of slavery. It is a part 
of the very wrong, that he is forced back to his 
chains by all his chained affections,—and by 
the harsh conditions which have disfranchised 
him morally and disabled him materially every- 
where in America beyond reach of the chain. 

In spite of his pretended raptures about 
the happiness of the Negro in the United 
States while living as a slave, it is pretty 
clear, however, that Mr. Smith himself has 
some misgivings. Thus, while he tries to make 
his reader feel that as a whole slave-life in 
the South is poetical and patriarchal, his mind 
seems to be wandering away from the sugar 
plantations of Virginia to the headlands and 
rivers of Liberia,—and from a contemplation of 
slave-life to the thought of a free and civilized 
people dwelling in peace on those shores as one 
of “ the independent States of the world.”—On 
that ground Mrs. Stowe and he will meet. 

Among the multitudinous editions of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ which are daily attesting—and 
feeding —the popularity of that remarkable 
work, the two mentioned at the head of this 
article demand a few words of remark. 

Mr. Bosworth’s edition is well printed, on 
good paper, and in a form convenient for fire- 
side or railway reading, as well as fit for a place 
on the library shelf. But its feature of novelty 
is; an interesting new Preface by Mrs. Stowe 
herself,—in which that lady enters into the 
subject of slavery. It has a feature of yet 
greater interest in the fact, that it is amoral and 
legitimate republication of the lady’s work,— 
produced with her own concurrence and in her 
own interest. So far as we know, all other 
reprints of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ are pirated,— 
and if that be so, Mr. Bosworth’s voluntary 
surrender of a portion of his profits to their true 
source, in the absence of a compelling copyright 
law, should give this edition a preference over 
all others. 

As no intimation of an arrangement having 
been made with the American authoress is 
offered by Mr. Routledge, we must, of course, 
infer that the edition now sent out under thesanc- 
tion of Lord Carlisle’s name is one of the pirated. 
His Lordship’s Preface enters into the question 
and prospects of American slavery in a way 
honourable to himself,—but offering no novelty 
for comment. We will only add, that we should 
have preferred seeing the name of a literary 
nobleman of high character like the owner of 
Castle Howard prefixed to the edition which 
recognizes at once the wrong of slavery and the 
right of literary property. 





The Three Kingdoms of Nature. Vol.1. Botany 
—[Les Trois Régnes, §c.]. By M. Emm. 
Le Maout. Paris, Curmer. 

M. Curmer is an enterprising publisher, and 

stands out conspicuous among his timorous 

brethren of the trade in Paris. Even during 
the last four years of book scarcity in France, 
when the publication of works of most gen 

usefulness appeared a rash speculation, and the 
rapid literature of the stage and the excitement 
of the feuilleton alone seemed fitted to compete 
with the stirring drama of politics,—he has 
brought out several works which would have 
done honour to the most peaceful times. We 
have now before us one of his latest publications 

—the first volume of a work which is to bear the 

title of ‘ The Three Kingdoms of Nature.’ 
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This first portion is dedicated to the Veget- 
able Kingdom :— and here we must make 
room for an incidental remark. How superior 
in its accuracy is our expression “ Vegetable 
Kingdom ” (regnum vegetabile), to the unmean- 
ing French phrase, Je régne végétal, or vege- 
table reign !—After this passing indulgence in 
self-gratulation, we may admit that the author, 
M. Le Maout, has done full justice to the king- 
dom, or reign, of nature, which he has under- 
taken to illustrate. Several previous writings 
of his on botanical subjects had given earnest 
of his fitness ;—and in the present instance he 
has been liberally supplied with all those aids 
which are so important to botanical works. A 
profusion of woodcuts and engravings are inter- 
mingled with the text. The author is, we be- 
lieve, the same M. Le Maout who, during the re- 
yolutionary year 1848 used to deliver gratuitous 
botanical lectures in one of the numerous apart- 
ments of the Palais-Royal, at that time devoted 
to public uses. These lectures were given in 
familiar style, and were very fully attended. 
If we are mistaken in “our conjecture, M. Le 
Maout should certainly excuse us,—for we do 
him no wrong by having entertained it. It may 
be; that France now feels ashamed (as indivi- 
duals sometimes do of their best impulses) of 
that epidemic rage for imparting instruction 
which seemed during that first year of the Re- 

blic to have ore | on every one who had any 
intellectual wealth to share with his poorer 
neighbours. We, however, shall always remem- 
ber, that amid the follies and ridicules of that 

iol—so thrown into shade by the follies and 
ridicules of the present—that general gusto of 
intellectual benevolence was a redeeming symp- 
tom which many will look back to with regret 
as the moral darkness now so fast gathering 
over France deepens day by day. 

To return to our flowers, from such sad sub- 
jects—The present work is especially devoted 
to the classification of vegetables according to 
their affinities,—in other words, to the History 
of Vegetable Families ;—and the plan adopted 
is, the natural method created by A. L. de Jus- 
sieu, and modified by his son. But many pages 
are necessarily filled with certain preliminary 
explanations respecting the structure and func- 
tions of the organs of plants and the technical 
tems which serve to designate them. It is in 
this portion of the work that the plates are espe- 
cally useful and abundant. 

Our author, in his preface, has some remarks 
ona question which Se long been a contested 
one’ between the learned and the unlearned 
world. In this instance, the man of science sides 
with the profane vulgar.— 


The unfortunate custom of designating newly- 
established genera by the names of individuals took 
itstise ina laudable principle laid down by the Fathers 
of Botany, but of which we moderns have made a 
strange abuse. The Greeks first conceived the idea 
of perpetuating through the medium of flowers the 
memory of their demi-gods, their heroes, and their 
pmnces. Chiron, Esculapius, Circe, Achilles, Adonis, 
Artemisia, and Telephus, each succeeding year lived 
anew in the flower which bore their names. Our 
masters have sought to imitate the ancients, and have 

ted genera to their friends and benefactors, or 
tothe patrons of science. Clusius, who lived in the 
Sxteenth century, dedicated a primrose to his friend 
i d the genus was termed Cortusa. In 

the following century, Plumier, to do honour to Mag- 
& professor of Montpellier, gave the name of 
Magnolia to certain beautiful trees of Asia and Ame- 
nea. Tournefort named the Bignonia after the 
Abbé Bignon—the royal librarian, and a 

walous friend of botany. Among the numerous 
getera which he established, amounting to nearly 
, there are not twenty to which he gave the names 
ofmen, and all those names were euphonic. Linneus 
wome fifty years later added about 300 genera to 
those recognized by his predecessors,—nearly 80 of 


| which bear personal names. A few are harmonious, 
—such as Galenia, Celsia, Camelia, Spigelia, Ro- 
binia, Stapelia, Dillenia; the rest are completely 
foreign to the genius and pronunciation of the Latin 
language: Gleditschia, Hebenstreitia, Kaempferia, 
Knautia, Rudbeckia, Scheuchzeria, Siegesbeckia, &c. 
&c. These cacophonie appellations would never 
have been admitted by Tournefort. The supreme 
authority of Linneus caused them to be adopted:— 
and thenceforward the gates were thrown open to the 
barbarians.—Linneus wrote in his‘ Botanical Philo- 
sophy’:—The generic names, established to perpe- 
tuate the memory of men who have deserved well of 
science should be respected: they are the supreme 
and unique recompense of their labours, and should 
be dispensed with judgment for the encouragement 
and glory of botanists.” If the great legislator of 
Botany could come to life again (O utinam/), and 
could read the Index of the Genera of Endlicher, 
he would sorrowfully exclaim, like the shepherd of 
Virgil,“ Alas! what have I done? I have called 
the south wind upon my flowers, and driven wild 
boars into my limpid fountains!” 
Eheu, quid volui misero mihi? floribus Austrum 
Perditus, et liquidis immisi fontibus apros. 

In truth, we need only contrast some of the ancient 
with some of the modern names to see how the mud 
stirred up by the boars has polluted the crystal 
waters.— 


Daphne, Narcissus, Adonis, | Kosteletskia, Schweiggeria, 
Arethusa, Atropa, Hyacin- | Bischofia, Trautvetteria, 
thus, Andromeda, Protea, | Wachendorfia, Wrightia, 
Dryas, Achillea, Centaurea, | Putterlickia, Ternstroemia, 
Chironia, Cerbera, Circa, | Zauschneria, Escholtzia, 
Teucrium, Satyrium, Nym- | Kalbfussia,Benninghausenia, 
phea, Naias, Melissa, Napeea, | Schrankia, Grabowskia, 
Iris, Valeriana, Mercurialis, | Schlechtendalia, Krynitskia, 
Nyssa, Lysimachia, Amaryl-|0! Higginsia, Boughtonia, 
lis, Artemisia, Asclepias, | Messerschmidtia, Krascheni- 
Serapias, Althea, Telephium, | nikovia, &c. &c. 
Eupatorium, Gentiana, Phyl- 
s. 





These are the names the mixture of which consti- 
tutes the Genera of Botany. Might we not fancy 
we saw a horde of Kalmuck Tartars invading some 
Italian town, and opposing their angular faces to the 
pure and noble lines of the Italian visage? * * The 
ancients, moreover, had composed significant names 
which served as botanical mnemonics. Pliny has 
handed down to us the Geranium, whose pistil is 
elongated like a crane’s bill; the Myosotis, whose 
leaves resemble the ears of a mouse; the Hippuris, 
which represents a horse’s tail; the T'ussilago, which 
drives away coughs ; the Chelidonia, which blossoms 
during the stay of the swallows ; the Dipsacus, which 
cures thirst by means of its leaves, which are opposed 
and united, so as to form a cup which contains the 
rain. The moderns have imitated the ancients, 
though not always felicitously,—and have created a 
great number of composite names, such as that of 
the Ornithopus, whose fruit resembles the claw of a 
bird ; the Theobroma, which produces chocolate— 
food for the gods; the Aquilegia, whose petals re- 
semble urns to collect water ; the Tropaoleum, whose 
shield-like leaves have the appearance of a little 
trophy; the Passiflora, or Passion flower, which by 
the pointed filaments of the corolla, the stigmata, 
the anthers, and the tendrils of the stem, recall the 
crown of thorns, the nails, the hammer, and the 
ropes, which were the instruments of the Passion. 
How vexatious it is to compare these graceful appel- 
lations with the modern patronymics! If even the 
will of the legislator had been respected. .. . if these 
grotesque letters-patent of immortality had been dis- 
tributed with severe parsimony ... .if they had been 
reserved exclusively to the leaders of Science, to its 
protectors, to its martyrs! . . . . The name of the 
Abbé Bignon, the zealous promoter of botanical 
science (Bignonia),—of Prince Gaston of Bourbon, 
who established the first botanical garden in France 
(Borbonia),—of Guy Fagon, the doctor-poet, who 
was the second founder of the Garden of Plants in 
Paris (Fagonia), will displease no one. The names, 
too, of those intrepid travellers who died far away 
from their country, the victims of their devotion to 
Science, must ever command sympathy,—such as 
Commerson (Commersonia), who was ever on the 
look out for new species,—Bertero, who sacrificed 
his whole fortune to charter the vessel which was to 
transport his botanical cargo,—and Riedle, who, feel- 





ing himself dying, exerted himself with his last breath 





to implore his companions to preservé the long-leaved 
fig-tree (Riedlia). 

With this long extract, giving a good idea of 
his manner, we must take leave of M. Le 
Maout,—recommending his book to such of our 
botanical readers as may, notwithstanding the 
impediment of a foreign language, be desirous 
of making acquaintance with one of the most 
agreeable of French books on the particular 
branch of Botany which it undertakes to treat. 
Thanks to the catholic nature of scientific lan- 
guage, the foreign origin of a work of this kind 
will scarcely prove an obstacle to those who 
have some knowledge of Botany:—and to such 
readers only is it addressed. 





The Lands of the Messiah, Mahomet, and the 
Pope, as visited in 1851. By John Aitoun, 
D.D. Fullarton. 

Dr. Aitoun, a beneficed minister of the Church 
of Scotland, has children settled in India;— 
and in the spring of 1851 he took advantage of 
the departure of his daughter for Caleutta by 
the overland route to accompany her as far as 
Suez. Parting with his companions at that 
place, he made a rapid and extensive tour 
through Palestine, Asia Minor, to Constanti- 
nople, Greece, Naples, Rome, and across Europe 
homewards :—and in the very last sentence of 
his book he expresses his own favourable opin- 
ion of what he saw and did.— Now,” says the 
Doctor, “although I say it, that should not say 
it, I have made out as long and interesting a 
journey in as short a time and on as little 
expense—averaging a sovereign a day for four 
months—as any white man, not an American, 
ever accomplished.”—The Doctor is not quite 
so positive as to the merit of the narrative of 
his proceedings and observations which he has 
drawn up:—for he adds, “whether I have 
written as good a volume or no, is a different 
story.” 

To be honest with Dr. Aitoun, his volume 
has puzzled us a good deal,—and we imagine 
will perplex most of those who may read it. It 
is an odd admixture of many bad and of more 
good qualities. The fine writing and the fre- 
quent fits of enthusiasm we take to be the most 
intolerable. The Biblical illustrations are on 
the whole interesting,—in spite of now and then 
a page or two of ecclesiastical denunciation of 
some opposite system, fitter by far for the Doc- 
tor’s snug pulpit at Dolphinton than for a book 
of travels. Nearly all the attempts at jocula- 
rity—and the volume contains a great many— 
are failures; and the only things which prevent 
the author’s exhibition of his own importance 
and opinions from becoming absolutely weari- 
some are, the manifest honesty and heartiness of 
his whole character, and his evident unconsci- 
ousness that a Presbyterian Doctor who at a 
mature age has been to Jerusalem and back 
again can possibly write anything which is not 
of value.—With all its disadvantageous features, 
the book will repay perusal. Wherever the 
writer can permit himself to open his eyes and 
forget his ‘ sentiments and feelings,” he writes 
well and with considerable vivacity. 

A good deal of interest has been excited 
during the last few years as to the condition and 
numbers of the Jewish population gathered to- 
gether at Jerusalem and in other parts of their 
ancient land of Judea. The following is Dr. 
Aitoun’s statement of the results at which he 
arrived while at Jerusalem, and after consider- 
able inquiry.— 

“ Taking the questions in the order in which I 
find them printed in the narrative of the ‘ Mission of 
Inquiry to the Jews from the Church of Scotland in 
1839,’ I have to state, in answer to the first question, 
that there might be in 1851] about 10,000 Jews in 
Jerusalem. Others are living throughout the whole 
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of Palestine, and mainly at Hebron, Jaffa, Japhet, 
Tiberias, Acre, Sidon, and Beyrout. But I was told 
that it is difficult to ascertain the precise number 
from no registers being kept at the Turkish authori- 
ties, or by anybody, but an imperfect one by the 
foreign consuls, who keep a sort of list of the names 
of those under their protection. It is difficult to 
ascertain the population of an Eastern city from the 
want of municipal or statistical tables, and from the 
immense floating population, hundreds arriving at 
night and departing in the morning. A rough guess 
may approximate to the truth. And till lately the 
Turkish laws permitted no more than 300 Jews to 
reside in Jerusalem at atime. I was told in answer 
to the second question, that the number of Jews 
has of late greatly increased, and that they are sup- 
ported by Jews in other parts of the world, chiefly 
by the Jews of Holland and also by those of America. 
Messengers are often sent to collect the money, or it 
is transmitted by rich friends and pious Jews, or it is 
brought by Jewish pilgrims visiting the Holy Land 
from time to time. But whatever way the money 
comes, it is all intrusted to the hands of the Rabbis, 
who distribute it among their respective flocks, and 
acquire on that account great influence over their 
people. Many of the Jews about Jerusalem are 
rich, and even possess a good deal of property in the 
city, but they are careful to conceal their wealth, 
and even their comfort, from the greedy and jealous 
eyes of their rulers, lest by awakening their cupidity 
some vile plot should be devised to their prejudice. 
They reside chiefly on the rugged slope of Mount 
Zion, over against the temple, and in the lower part 
of the city near to the shambles. It is a deplorable 
place, with narrow, dirty lanes, and as you enter it 
you must inhale the infected air of its close alleys, 
reeking with putrid filth. Without all seems to be 
misery and social degradation, and their wretched 
and ruinous habitations are crowded together in 
| weap and filth. The greatest number of resident 

ews are supported by annual contributions made by 
the various synagogues of their brethren in other 
countries. Those who possess some little property 
when they quit Europe for Palestine, very commonly 
make it over to friends, on condition that they remit 
them an annuity while they sojourn in the Holy 
Land. The general sum annually raised affords 
about five ducats or 3/. 10s. for each man yearly. 
The whole money is remitted to a rich Jewish mer- 
chant at Amsterdam, who is called the President of 
the Holy Land. He remits the same to the Austrian 
Consul at Beyrout, who forwards it to Jerusalem for 
distribution. The average amount may be near 
3,0002. Instead of doing good, this money engenders 
strife and idleness. As a body the Jews are much 
divided by jealousies and hatreds of every sort. 
There is no such thing as brethren dwelling together 
in unity. No Jew trusts his brother or anybody 
else. And every solitary Jew met on the street gives 
the impression of a man walking in the expectation 
of being insulted.” 

In the following passage an account is given 
of the domestic economy and habits of the Jews 
at Jerusalem :—and, in spite of some few faults 
—and some slight misgivings, it must be added, 
which the reader can scarcely help entertaining 
—it will be seen that Dr. Aitoun has, as we 
have hinted, some of the qualities which consti- 
tute a successful and observant traveller.— 


“ How changed this remnant of God's chosen 
people! Instead of the mighty man and man of 
war, the judge and the prophet, the captain of fifty, 
and counsellor, and the cunning artificer, here is a 
despised body of dirty exiles, creeping under per- 
secution, yet with stubborn tenacity clinging to the 
spot which recalls their past grandeur, and inspires 
the hope of future power. In going to visit a re- 
spectable Jew in Jerusalem, it is common to pass 
over a ruined foreground and up an awkward outside 
stair, constructed of rough unpolished stones that 
totter under the feet. But the access improves as 
you ascend, and at the top it has a respectable ap- 
pearance, and ends in an agreeable platform in front 
of the house. The court is overshadowed by a vine- 
covered trellis. On entering the house itself, it is 
found to be clean and well furnished and lighted. 
Sofas or low divans stand around the walls. They 
are soft, and covered with Persian carpets, and look 





even elegant; but nobody can sit long on one of 
them without getting a start at the sight of some little 
vermin. The people are hospitable, and happy to 
receive you. The old Jew leads you in very po- 
litely, and introduces you to his wife and daughters, 
who are ordered to furnish pipes and coffee, and 
water and bread. You admire their faces and forms, 
their easy and elegant gait; and their address sur- 
prises you. They chat and laugh with great vivacity 
of manners, and are on a perfect footing of equality. 
They speak very readily, and give their opinion with 
confidence, when even that of a wife controverts her 
husband. Many of these daughters of Judah are 
remarkable for their attractions, beautiful and well- 
behaved, tall, fair, and blue-eyed, and around their 
forehead and cheeks are several roses, large ear-rings, 
and the vermillion blossom of the pomegranate, form- 
ing an exquisite pendant, reflecting its glow upon 
the dazzling whiteness of the skin. No interpreter 
is needed. The Jew speaks English easily, and the 
Jewesses talk Italian with elegance to the Naza- 
rene, while the pure Hebrew goes from one to 
another very fluently, and it is easy to see who and 
what are the subjects of their remarks. The mo- 
ther produces her child by this time, elegantly 
dressed, and adorned with jewels. * * * You 
ask what tribe his family belongs to. He an- 
swers with a sigh, that he cannot exactly tell, as 
alas, the tribes are now no longer separate and 
entire. His keen eye notices the sensation this 
simple but most important fact has excited in your 
mind, and something solemn is said in Hebrew by 
the father to the family, and among one another. 
You hesitate once and again, but at length you 
break the ice, and speak of the prophecies, and their 
promised Messiah. Their eye kindles, their cheek 
flushes, their lips quiver, and their hand trembles. 
* Yes, we expect him, and were certain that he was 
to appear last year. But he will come this year, 
and then the land will be our own again.” You 
press him gently to point out some prophecy on 
which his mind mainly rests as to the time. He 
remains long silent and sad, and at last comes out 
with the very candid admission, that ‘the prophecies 
have failed so often as to time that he cannot men- 
tion one passage more than another. But the Mes- 
siah will come; the God of Abraham has promised, 
and Heisno liar.” But I ask, ‘ When will he come?’ 
—‘This year, he answers, ‘and the land will be 
ours.” I speak of Jesus of Nazareth, and in a 
moment the frown flashes over his face and frame, 
and he tells you sternly never to name the name 
again within these walls, and he moves as if he were 
about to start to his feet. You change the subject, 
and propose to purchase some trinkets, and you are 
friends in a moment.—‘ Only shirty piastres,—shirty 
piastres.” You have had coffee and kindness, and 
how can you return it better than by making a small 
purchase? And this was the main point—the num- 
ber one towards which the whole mind of Israel was 
constantly bending, and from which his entire inner 
man never was turned in all the conversation from 
beginning to end. Thus are they an acute, plausible, 
calculating, and kind-hearted people. Sure and 
sharper to their own worldly interests than either 
their razors or pen-knives. They have always an 
aim, and they are never idle. Their sympathy and 
benevolence for one another must be well sustained 
and directed. They have no compulsory poor-laws 
among themselves, nor are the poorer classes of Jews 
left to the tender mercies of the public at large.” 
—We dare say, this sketch represents the 
general truth; but, as we have implied, there are 
points of detail from which the mind instinctively 
withholds its assent as the Doctor proceeds. In 
fact, the feeling of the reader is, that under the 
form of particulars the Doctor is generalizing. 

There are liveliness and vigour in the following 
description of the escort of Bedouin soldiers 
under whose guidance and protection Dr. 
Aitoun visited the lawless regions of the Jor- 
dan.— 

“Our attendants on this occasion were swarthy, 
sinewy, well-mounted, and well-armed sons of the 
desert, shaking their long lances and careering around 
in their journey at the full speed of their Arabian 
chargers, in all the fiery life and joy of Bedouin 
freedom. I never saw finer men of their kind, and 





no Christian saint could have been kinder to me in 
my sickness on this occasion than these marauders of 
the wilderness. Their features were full of energetic 
expression, and even their bleared eyes flashed like 
diamonds. Their long black wiry hair swung about 
their necks, with the yellow ends of their turban 
hanging down over their shoulders, adding still more 
to the wildness of their tawny countenances, They 
wore a rope twisted twice round their heads, which 
after all, I thought may at times be more usefully 
employed round their necks; for these fierce lords 
of the desert are thieving and murdering vagabonds, 
One of them, who had paid me no little kindness, had 
the audacity to take me round a corner and show 
me a place where he said he had killed a man; and 
he dashed his spear on the rock so as to suit the 
action to the word. Being alone with him for the 
moment, I can scarcely say that I felt gratified 
at his politeness and candour in confessing this crime, 
They sneer at agriculture, and despise the luxury of 
houses, preferring to live in dingy tents which they 
pitch wherever they find pasturage, and strike when 
it is ate up. They live mainly upon milk; the 
fleeces and camels’ skins furnish shelter and raiment, 
and plunder does the rest as to meat. Such has been 
the life of these savages from the day when the son 
of the bond-woman was cast out. *, * I admired 
their horses, which are still much the same as they 
were in the days of the Patriarchs. Both the men 
and the horses before me were born and reared in 
the same apartment; they live, feed, and sleep 
together ; they are travelling companions every where. 
Throughout the whole day the Arab is seated on its 
back; when food is needed he subsists entirely on 
the milk of his mare. During the insufferable heat 
at noon, where there is no vine or fig-tree to shelter 
him from the sun, the Arab rests in the shade of his 
horse’s body; and when sleeping at night he makes 
its side his cushion; and the pawing of this same 
faithful friend awakes him at the dawn of the morn. 
A secret language of natural signs exists between the 
Arab and his steed, and they convey their mind to 
each other like a father and son. The language 
seems to be their own,—as none but themselves 
understand it. I noticed how gently the master 
treated his steed without whip or spur, or bridle bit, 
but by a pressure of the knee, ora touch on the neck 
with his hand. Speak to one of these Arabs of his 
wife, his family, and his horse; silent in regard to all 
but the latter, he boasts of its docility, symmetry, and 
swiftness. All this is national, hereditary, and un- 
changed since the days when Job maintained his 
integrity.” 

In these extracts from the Oriental chapters, 
we have enabled our readers to form a judgment 
of the better portions of the book before us. 





Annual of the Two Worlds. General History 
of their various States, 1851-1852—[ Annuaire 
des Deux Mondes, §c.]. Paris, Office of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes; London, Barthés 
& Lowell. 

Tuts is the second volume of a publication 

noticed by us last year with commendation. 

It is edited by M. Buloz, the manager of the 

Revue des Deux Mondes,—and merits the at- 

tention of all who interest themselves much 

about foreign affairs. The publication at first 
sight would seem to challenge comparison with 

‘The Annual Register,’—but there is little re- 

semblance between them. In ‘The Annual 

Register’ the affairs of Great Britain occupy 

the larger portion of the space,—whereas in this 

‘ Annuaire’ the objects aimed at are cosmopolite 

and universal. While assembling and analyzing 

the main social facts developed by the progress 
of each State, it endeavours to apply historical 
criticism to an estimate of the events of the year 
in each country. Of course, it can scarcely 
accomplish all at which it aims; but, on the 
whole, the work is executed with much ability, 

—and the great value of the body of facts 

collected together renders it a most useful addi- 

tion to the library.—There is room for improve- 
ment in some respects. The great size of the 
work makes it extremely cumbrous to handle,— 
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and it would be an advantage if it were pub-| indirectly, as to matters of government and the true 


lished in two volumes. 

The style of writing throughout the work 
is fairly up to the average standard of journalism 
in Paris. We can, however, by no means accept 
the conclusions arrived at by several of the 
writers upon certain grave European events. 
The views attributed to England and her foreign 
policy are exaggerated after a fashion common 
to French writers of opposite schools. For 
obvious reasons, we will refrain from criticizing 
the manner in which various political trans- 
actions are dealt with by the writers. On the 
whole, there is more independence of thought in 
the pages of this work than might be looked for 
in the present condition of political writers in 
France. Without being Louis-Napoleonists, the 
writers frankly record their dissatisfaction with 
the political feuds, and want of political capacity 
on the part of the Legislative Assembly, that 
made the Dictatorship possible——One of the 
most interesting portions of the work is, the 
chapter on France. The figures of the French 
budget as given in a statistical table have great 
significance. Exclusively of the expenses of 
collection, we find the interest of the French 
National Debt charged at 317 millions of francs, 
—the army expenses are set down at the 
enormous sum of 327 millions of francs,—the 
naval expenses at 108 millions. We find public 
instruction debited at 17 millions only,—and 
“Cultes” (public worship) is charged at 42 
millions. The late Mr. Grattan was ridiculed 
for having called the government of France 
under the Emperor Napoleon “a stratocracy ;”"— 
but the statistics here given justify the coining 
aword to indicate military rule in the most naked 
form. Think of the army expenses being nine- 
teen times as much as those dedicated to public 
instruction :—and our readers cannot thoroughly 
— this fact, without recollecting that 
education is to a certain extent national in 
France, and conducted under the auspices of 
Government. Our neighbours have no Oxford, 
no Cambridge, with endowments of vast wealth. 
The mere fact that, exclusively of the naval 
service, the warlike expenses of France amount 
to a higher figure than the interest on her 
national debt during a time of peace, is strongly 
indicative of the system under which our neigh- 
bours are ruled. 

The writers in the Annuaire, in recording the 
influence of the present ruler on French litera- 
ture, allude to the literary energy which has 
been silenced or extinguished. ‘They suggest 
that it is possible that in future we may expect 
less ephemeral and more serious literature from 


interests of liberty. 


Probably, the writers of the foregoing passage 
could not venture to say more. Like the mere 
cosmopolite in Canning’s ‘New Morality,’— 

“ The friend of every country but his own,”— 

the French journalist may discuss with per- 
fect freedom the affairs of Ultima Thule, but he 
must be silent on the cabinet of the Tuileries, 
—he may offer sympathy for the people of Peru, 
but is to maintain strict reserve as to what con- 
cerns the citizens of Paris!—This is the rhetoric 
of absolutism,—and suggests a train of thought 
and reflection not within the limits of discussion 
that we have prescribed to ourselves. 

Cautioning our readers against accepting the 
conclusions of the various writers to this 4nnu- 
aire,—we repeat, that we can recommend the 
volume as containing a mass of information com- 
piled with much literary talent. Recollecting 
that its date is for September last, its facts are 
not brought down to a sufficiently recent period, 
—and we submit to its editor whether the close 
of the year would not be more convenient for 
publication than the middle of autumn. Its 

resent plan of having portions of separate years 
is awkward. It would be also a decided im- 
provement if something of the character of the 
Almanach de Gotha as regards reigning dynas- 
ties and their personne! could be included in 
this useful and interesting publication. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Rationale of Discipline, as exemplified in the 
High School of Edinburgh. By Prof. Pillans.— 
With a view to contribute something towards the 
improvement of our methods of education, Prof. 
Pillans has here given the public the benefit of his 
experience. Succeeding to the mastership of the 
High School at Edinburgh, previously occupied by 
Dr. Adam, the well-known author of the ‘ Roman 
Antiquities,’ Prof. Pillans was for ten years in that 
honourable position; during which period he made 
several experiments in school management—with 
what results, these pages willshow. The subjects 
treated of are, monitorial discipline, abolition of 
corporal punishments, private studies, composition 
in prose and verse, quarterly examinations, geo- 
‘yraphical discipline, and some points of difference 
in the management of classical schools in England 
and in Scotland. Three lectures are subjoined, on 
popular education, the utility of classical instruc- 
tion, and the proper method of pursuing it. Nearly 





thirty years have elapsed since the substance of 
the work was written. As a natural consequence, 


; some of the remarks—particularly those on the 


monitorial system and the abolition of corporal 
punishment, points long settled—are now out of 


France,—and allege that it is only in the daily | date. The appended lectures, delivered sixteen or 


press that the effects of the present system are 
discernible. They have not, however, chroni- 
cled the history of French literature in 1852: 
—so that their conjectures cannot be accepted 
. _ or probabilities. They frankly say 
urther :— 


Owing to the exaggerations of public opinion since 
1848, society has returned to the institutions which 
preceded in France the establishment of parliamen- 

yrule. It consents to return to the rudiments of 

tical life. The mission of the press is to labour 
atan education which is recommencing. If the les- 
sons drawn from our contemporary history do not 
suffice, foreign countries offer their exam ples. French 
Journalism does not shine much in its knowledge of 
external questions ; it has contracted the habit of 
studying them on trust and at second hand, only 
tt they have reached their crises and produced 
eit consequences, The politics of foreign govern- 
ments and of foreign peoples is, therefore, a new field 
open to the studies of the French press,—and with 
exception of a small number of countries, we 
may say that it is for those students a virgin soil. 
¢ opinion could lose nothing by such labours,— 





ch, without exciting, might instruct it, at least 


seventeen years ago, on the education of the dif- 
ferent classes of society, possess sufficient merit to 
give them an interest even at the present day, 


though of course the arguments employed are not 
4 e ploy 


now new. They were described by Sir W. Hamil- 
ton—an authority second to none—as ‘a valuable 
contribution to the philosophy of education; and 
in particular, one of the ablest expositions we pos- 
sess of the importance of philological studies in the 
higher cultivation of the mind.” 

Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion. — Recent 
changes in the personnel of the House of Commons 
have rendered a new edition of this compact and 
useful little work necessary. It contains a list of 
the Members of both Houses, with their town resi- 
dences, and other information indispensable to 
writers and convenient to readers:—and is so ar- 
ranged as to fit in an ordinary pocket-book. 

The Restoration of Belief.—*‘ Religion, disjoined 
from History, is a flickering candle, held in the 
hand of one who looks back upon utter darkness 
behind him, and looks into the blackness of dark- 
ness before him :”——this short sentence will give the 
reader an idea of the philosophy in the spirit of 
which this able and powerful pamphlet is written. 
Its theme is not one that we can Sean-bes we 





bear willing testimony to the writer’s candour and 
to his powers. 

Introduction to the Harmony of the Universe ; 
or, Principles of Physico-Harmonic Geometry. By 
Juan Nepomuceno Adorno.—If only a fraction of 
this American’s statements were correct, he would 
be the greatest philosopher the world ever saw. 
Referring to the studies which he has pursued in 
seclusion, he says :—‘‘ In the course of my inves- 
tigations, I invented some apparatus, which de- 
monstrated to me the source of the forces of nature, 
This was not an isolated or unproductive discovery ; 
it revealed to me the existence of a law connected 
with all the phenomena, and providing for the 
solution of the most important problems.” Just 
to give the reader some idea of the writer’s achieve- 
ments, we may mention, that he has surpassed the 
efforts of all modern chemists, in having reduced 
the number of simple elements to one,—and, what 
is still more surprising, he has actually succeeded 
in squaring the circle !—after a fashion. But this 
is not all. Besides furnishing mathematical demon- 
strations of a theorem that has baffled the skill of 
all mathematicians, from Archimedes downwards, 
he has invented a machine by which he proves the 
ratio of the circumference of a circle to its radius 
to be, not approximately, but exactly that of 44 
to 7. His mathematical solutions, so far as we 
have glanced at them, appear to consist in simply 
describing a circle, drawing its diameter, and 
placing forty-four smaller circles or dots, to repre- 
sent atoms, round the circumference, and seven 
along the radius. The consistency of this method 
with what is elsewhere stated as to the minuteness, 
even to invisibility, of atoms, is more than we can 
quite understand. In proof of the sphericality of 
atoms, the following occurs :—‘‘Although neither I, 
nor any one, will ever be able to perceive an isolated 
atom, the phenomena I have studied geometrically, 
chemically, and physically, do not permit me to 
doubt that atoms are spheres. Jf this assertion 
cannot be admitted as a necessary truth, derived 
from induction, we not only could never know or 
explain natural phenomena, but we should fall 
into anomalies and absurdities. Moreover, mathe- 
matical truths will be by means of such deduction 
identified with physical facts,—and mathematical 
problems which at present appear impossible to 
be solved, will be easily solved, as the key to 
science will thus be obtained.” Thus, the reasons 
for believing atoms to be spherical are,—first, 
that it is necessary to do so,—and, secondly, that 
it is desirable, in order to explain phenomena and 
solve mathematical problems.—We are not sur- 
prised to hear that, though ‘‘most philosophers 
are now prepared for the ———- of a grand 
discovery,” they do not highly appreciate our 
author’s grand experiments. 

Political Elements ; or, the Progress of Modern 
Legislation. By Josh. Moseley, Esq., B.C.L.— 
The design of Mr. Moseley in writing this book is 
better than the execution. He intended to explain 
philosophically the political progress of this coun: 
during the last twenty years,—and to describe how 
it has happened that in spite of many causes of 
danger, we have on the whole carried through so 
many plans of extensive reform. The subject is a 
large one, and requires large treatment,—but Mr, 
Moseley is apparently not the person to apply that 
treatment. His general views are sound, —but 
they scarcely embrace the whole question, or go 
to the bottom of those parts of it more immedi- 
ately considered. The author, however, does not 
seem to labour so much under an absence of ideas 
as under an inability to express his meaning in 
clear, vigorous, and distinct language. His chap- 
ters are essentially feeble ; and hence it is, that 
while the book may be useful in suggesting ques- 
tions to minds of a more direct order, it cannot be 
said to settle anything itself. 

The Emphatic New Testament, the Four Gospels. 
Edited, with an Introductory Essay on Greek 
Emphasis, by John Taylor.—An attempt to give 
the English reader some idea of the true emphasis 
thrown upon certain words in the original Greek 
by the use of the article and emphatic pronouns, or 
by peculiarities of arrangement. The plan adopted 
is this:—Words rendered emphatic by the use of 
the article in conjunction with them are printed in 
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small capitals,—substantives or personal pronouns 
intended to be emphatic in black letter,—and 
adjectives and pronouns shown by their position to 
be comparatively emphatic, and all Greek substan- 
tives, with an initial capital letter. By a rigid 
adherence to this system, the editor has endeavoured 
to put an ordinary English reader in a better posi- 
tion for knowing the true force of the Greek text. 
That he has succeeded, is more than we should like 
toaffirm. There is room fora difference of opinion 
as to the degree of emphasis intended to be put on 
certain words. Those which Mr. Taylor thinks 
most decidedly emphatic may appear to another 
scholar unworthy of any particular distinction. 
But supposing Mr. Taylor’s judgment on this point 
infallible, we doubt whether the effect on the 
reader's mind is likely to be such as he desires. If 
the Authorized Version fails to produce a true im- 





pression through the want of any typographical 


indications of emphasis, Mr. Taylor’s text appears 
to us calculated to be equally ineffective from the 
excess of them. A single instance, taken at random, 


a sceptical reader that ‘‘the coming man” for 
whom an age of steam-ships, telegraphs, and ex- 
press trains is said to be waiting, is Emanuel 
Swedenborg. 

On Mundane Moral Government, demonstrating 
its Analogy with the System of Material Government. 
By Thomas Doubleday.—Mr. Doubleday, a solid 
student of general history,—as his works on ‘The 
True Law of Population’ and the ‘ Financial His- 
tory of England’ are good evidence, —believes that, 
by long cogitation on the laws of nature as deve- 
loped in the past life of the human race, he has 
discovered the central principle of moral govern- 
ment. This principle he thinks is—‘‘ Excitement.” 
Excitement, with him, is the gravitation of the 
moral universe,—the agent which resolves, ex- 
plains and governs all moral activity. This notion 
our author unfolds with much vivacity, and illus- 
trates in several passages of very excellent writing. 
But a great deal has yet to be done before the 
word Excitement can be allowed to pass in expla- 
nation of the thousand-fold phenomena of indivi- 


[Ocr. 30,59 
[Ocr. 30, ‘62 


containing more exact and authentic information 
—many commercial statistics—tables of measu: 
weights, and monies—particulars of the fiscal laws 
affecting foreign and internal traffic, and handicrafts 
in the cities—copies of police rules and Government 
edicts, which tend to give a precise idea of the 
social conditions with which a foreigner has to 
acquaint himself. There are also notices of the 
public men who have taken a leading part in war 
or in politics since the severance of the region from 
Europe :—among which, of course, Rosas holds a 
prominent station. The compilation, in short, 
although specially designed for German purposes, 
contains a fair amount of information for readers 
at large who may desire to know something posi- 
tive concerning the actual state of a part A es 
world which hitherto has been little regarded ex- 
cept by certain classes of the mercantile body,— 
and by these chiefly in reference to their peculiar 
traffic. The statistical reports and many of the 
other notices are generally brought down to 1850, 
—some extend to the close of 1851. 


Gatien Beet stone i, _ 


will exemplify our meaning.—‘“‘And at the Szason | dual and public life. The man who shall vie in 
he sent to the HusbayDMEN a Servant, that he | renown with Newton must not only find a princi- 
might receive from the HusBANDMEN of the Frurr | ple, but the laws under which it operates. The 
of the Vivryarp.”—We are free to admit, that | merit of that philosopher did not consist in the fact 


The Preparation of Long-Line, Flax-Cotton, and 
Flax-Wool, by the Claussen Processes. By Jobn 
Ryan, L.L.D.—Dr. Ryan has been connected for 
a long period with Chevalier Claussen, and has 





such a system of typography gives prominence to 
words which, though undoubtedly emphatic, are 
not so marked in the ordinary text ; but the ques- 
tion is, whether the context is not sufficient to dis- 
tinguish them without the aid of the printer?— 
Besides the introductory essay on Greek emphasis, 


| 
| 
| 
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that he named the principle through which an 
apple falls to the earth “ravitation,” but in his 
discovery of the law of its action. So, in the 
moral world, little would be gained by adopting 
the word Excitement as an explanation of human 
action and eccentricity—unless the law of its 


there are some valuable observations on the anti- activity can be expressed with the rigour of a 
quity and authority of the Vatican Manuscript. scientific formula. 


To the text are appended various readings from 


A Report of the Proceedings in the Roman In- 


this manuscript, the sectional divisions of which quisition against Fulgentio Manfredi: taken from 
are given as well as the ordinary division into | the Original Manuscript brought from Italy by a 
chapters. Mr. Taylor has also proposed emphatic French Officer, and Edited, with a Parallel English 
renderings of his own.—The whole work is got up | Version and Illustrative Additions. By the Rev. 
in a way that speaks much for his scholarship-and | R. Gibbings.—Were heretics ever burned alive in 


care. 


Rome? A Dublin periodical says—No; but the 


Introductory Lecture on the French Language, | Rev. R. Gibbings says—Yes,—and he has printed 


delivered at the City of London College for Ladies, 

late Queen’s College, City Branch). By C. J. 

elille.—A cursory sketch of the considerations 
which render the study of French desirable, of 
the characteristics of the classic and romantic 
schools of French, and of the various systems of 
teaching the language which have been proposed 
at different times. Some of the remarks on the 
connexion of French with Latin and English will 
be interesting and useful to young persons. 

Popular Scripture Zoology, by M. E. Catlow, 
consists of a familiar account of the animals men- 
tioned in the Bible, written by a female hand, and 
illustrated with coloured plates. 

The Nineteenth Century ; or, the New Dispensation. 
By a Layman. This ponderous volume—an offer- 
ing from New York—is concerned with an exami- 
nation of the claims and assertions of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. In this writer’s opinion, neither 
California, nor the Crystal Palace, nor the star of 
Napoleon, is the important fact of the nineteenth 
century :—that fact being, the fulfilment of a dream 
by the mystic philosopher of the North. Mysti- 
cism and spiritualism seem to be seriously on the 
increase in America. Every year almost brings 
forth its prophet. Yesterday it was Mesmer— 
to-day Andrew Jackson Davies—to-morrow it will 
be Jones, or Brown, or Robinson. Amongst these 
ephemeral gods Swedenborg holds some such place 
in the view of refined speculators and dreamers 
of dreams as Joe Smith does amongst the sturdy 
yeomen and mechanics who compose the mass of his 
followers. But these more intellectual converts 
do -not scruple to lend the credit of their names, 
their social position, and their literary reputation 
to any mystical charlatanry that promises for a 
moment to engage the public attention,— striving 
vainly to catch at some new spiritual fact that shall 
appear to lend support to their own foregone con- 
clusions. Thus, the Poughkeepsie Seer was puffed 
into notice by a distinguished Swedenborgian. 
Others of the ‘‘ Church” hailed the first announce- 
ment of the New York rappings, and for a while 
maintained that preposterous delusion against the 
scorn and laughter of all the sane portion of Ame- 
rican society. The book before us is in many 
respects an able book ; but it will scarcely convince 


| 





this volume to prove it. The assertion scarcely 
needed this formal answer—though as a matter of 


| historical curiosity we are not sorry to have the 


proceedings against Fulgentio Manfredi, the Vene- 
tian priest and friend of Paul Sarpi, rendered thus 
easy of access.—Unhappily, the prosecution of 
Manfredi does not help to make a special case 
against Rome:—London, Paris, Geneva, Valla- 
dolid, and almost every city in Europe has had its 
own holocausts. 

Letters to Farmers. By James Haywood.—A 
series of lectures delivered to the members of the 
Blyth Farmers’ Club forms the foundation of these 
able and judicious letters. Mr. Haywood assumes 
that the days of artificial restrictions are gone for 
ever,—and that farming, like every other profession, 
is henceforth to be conducted as a warfare of in- 
telligence and industry. He therefore directs the 
attention of his reader to Science as his only hope 
in the great competition that is before him, and 
from which he cannot escape. By the aid of che- 
mistry he shows how the disadvantages of soil and 
climate may be overcome :—for there is no use in 
ignoring the fact, that England lies on the verge of 
the cereal region, and that its natural disadvantages 
must be compensated by knowledge, capital, and 
industry. 

Present State and future Prospects of the La 
Plata Region. By S. G. Kirst.—The direct pur- 
pose of this compilation is, to lead German emigra- 
tion towards the Argentine provinces,—by dis- 
playing the capabilities of the land, the salubrity 
of its climate, its aptitude for an increasing com- 
merce, the safety enjoyed by foreigners, and the 
ready means of subsistence which invite the poorer 
sort of emigrants. The editor, however, while 
keeping the details of this main object in view, has 
taken pains to collect whatever else he could find 
in print, or obtain from residents on the spot, illus- 
trative of the condition, civil and political, of the 
history, manners, and modes of living, of the popu- 
lation of Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, and their 
adjacent territories. The value of the materials 
which he has thus got together is unequal. Among 
a number of mere newspaper cuttings, and extracts 


from French and other sketches and essays of doubt- | 


ful credit, there are not a few valuable papers ; 


undertaken this work at his express request. It 
may, therefore, be regarded as an authorized ex- 
planation of the chemical and mechanical processes 
employed—or, by the theory which is started, to 
be employed—in order to produce the results an- 
ticipated. The subject is of interest not only to 
the manufacturer, but to the agriculturist.—An 
appendix to the work gives some account of M. 
Claussen’s system of bleaching fibres, yarns, and 
fabrics. 

The Voice of Humanity: a Work of Mercy. By 
John Laurie.— Dedicated to the Queen and to the 
sovereigns and rulers of Europe—those of France, 
Austria, and Naples not excepted—this gaudy 
volume, in sky blue and silver, seems to be devoted 
by Mr. Laurie to a solemn illustration of himself. 
It records how his fellow citizens felt bound to 
honour his merits with a service of plate,—and he 
prints their complimentary speeches at full length 
and on the finest of paper. The volume has a 
secondary object: namely, to recommend to public 
notice—not Mr. Laurie himself—but what he con- 
siders an idea of his for the foundation of a House 
of Occupation. If it were worth the trouble, we 
could tell Mr. Laurie how many years before he 
was born there was a House of Occupation in 
London, and how very much more ancient is the 
idea of which he fancies himself the author. But 


Mr. Laurie’s originality consists in his treatment of 
his theme and in the character of his logic. How- 
ever much he may owe to Howard, nobody can 
assert that he owes anything to Locke or to 
Whately. 
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NEW NATIONAL GALLERY AND MUSEUMS. 


Ir has been stated that a large space of ground 
has been purchased by the Exhibition Commis- 
sioners with their surplus fund. The purposes to 
which this fine space will be applied are as yet un- 
determined A meeting of the Commissioners on the 
subject was to be held yesterday,—but too late for 
us to report its result. Nothing definitive can, not- 
withstanding, be arranged until Parliament shall 
haye met. There is, however, good reason to 
hope that on this ground room may be found for 
the erection of buildings to receive our national 

i , and in which to pursue the system 
of practical art-education which has recently 
been commenced, with every promise of a sa- 
tisfactory result, at Marlborough House. The 

und acquired lies between the Kensington and 

pton Roads, and is known as The Gore 
House Estate and Brompton Grove; and we 
believe it is the only piece of ground of the same 
extent, and within the same distance of the centre 
of London that exists in private hands, and is 
likely to be built upon. The land belonged to 
several proprietors, amongst whom were the 
Baroness De Villars, and the parish of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. A portion of it was 
known as Cromwell’s estate ;—the greater part of 
it, indeed, belonged to the Protector. Mr. Can- 
ning also had a house there—in which he resided 
when Minister. A part of the ground has, we be- 
lieve, been purchased for some time. 
reported to have been paid for it is high. It 
is said that one lot of 474 acres cost 150,0002., 
and is, in addition, charged with an entailed rental 
of 197. per annum. Another parcel of 20 acres 
is stated to have cost 60,000/. ;—and for some 
small pieces which were required to make the 
hase complete 4,000/. an acre is reported to 
ve been paid. This seems a high price, but 
the land in question would most probably ere long 
have been covered with houses and, if in ac- 
cordance with the recent buildigggain its northern 
margin in Kensington Gore, is, of a supe- 
nor, and consequently valuable character. All 
this must he considered in forming a judgment 
48 to the dearness or cheapness of the purchase in 
the true and final sense of the word. 

For ourselves, we may confess that, while of 
course there could be no reason or excuse for 
giving more for the ground than its fair market 
value, we should not be inclined to think the 
money badly expended had the object been only to 
Secure to the people of this vast and dense metro- 
hm permanence as one of the “lungs of Lon- 
“on, —or, as a contemporary not inaptly expresses 
it, an oxygen manufactory and carbon consumer. 
When, therefore, we regard the object for which 
the purchase has really been made—namely, the 

Promotion of art, manufacture, and commerce”— 
We feel our economic scruples oozing away,—and 

ving uppermost a feeling of congratulation at the 

tion of such an estate for such a purpose. 
on e idea at present is,—that a road a hundred 


The price | 


and the line of boundary thus indicated will afford 
space for an enormous ————- for the Galleries, — 
while they may be continued at right angles—or 
nearly so to the proposed road—on the Brompton 
side.—All the buildings which could possibly be 
required would still leave a large space for orna- 
mental grounds and other purposes. 

It is, however, premature to speak at present of 
the distribution and arrangement of the ground. 
We dare say, the Commissioners bave not them- 
selves arrived yet at anything like a definite plan : 
—though we have heard that a Report will be 
issued on the subject before long. But there is 
one important matter connected with the subject 
which cannot be too soon or too earnestly dis- 
cussed :—namely, the opportunity which this pur- 
chase presents of making the re-distribution of our 
national collections which we have so long urged, 
and giving relief to that plethoric patient, the 
British Museum. 

Where the pictures of the nation are, there should 
be the national sculptures—and there also the na- 
tional collection of engravings. This position, so 
often enforced by ourselves, is now, we believe, 
admitted by all who are free from the bonds of 
habit, interest, or prejudice. To shut up the trea- 
sures of Greece and R in the comparatively 
close and murky air of Russell Street, when 
such a place as ‘‘ Brom’ rove” is the property 
of the people, would indeed be an act of barbarism. 
The necessity for extending the expensive buildings 
of the Museum, excepting perhaps in some such 
sense as we recently urged [anée, p. 1094], may now 
be done away with for ever. The collections now 
huddled together and jostling each other there 
might be gradually removed, one by one, as the 
books, manuscripts, records, and papers of the na- 
tion increased,—and as the new buildingsat Bromp- 
ton should be prepared for the reception of the 
other collections. Such a course would be the most 
economical at first, and at last :—but its great im- 
portance rests on the fact, that thus, and thus only, 
shall we ever establish the Museum and Galleries 
for artistic and literary education on a satisfactory 
basis. The two sections would thus be placed in 
independence of each other ;—the literary portion 
would expand like steam when space is open to it, 
—and the artistic division would gradually assume 
that character which alone can render it worthy of 
the nation and efficient for the supply of the wants 
that press so heavily upon it. Under such an 
arrangement, we might hope to obtain eventually 
a University for the artistic education of the peo- 
ple, which should combine within itself all the 
elements and means by which a refined taste for 
beauty of form and of colour may be disseminated. 





A UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE. 
AN article which appeared in our columns some 
weeks since [No. 1298, p. 971], entitled ‘ Libraries 
for the People,’ has attracted the attention of a 
Correspondent in the United States :—who, in con- 
sequence thereof, and of the discussion of the sub 
ject in the press generally, has favoured us with 
the second number of the Southern Repertory and 
College Review, October 1851, published at Emory 
in Virginia, containing an article on the ‘Smith- 
sonian Institution’ of Washington. The Report of 
the Librarian of that establishment contains much 
interesting and important information, which shows 
that the literary guardians of the United States 
are not contented with supplying the public with 
books of an ordinary character in abundance, but 
that they are also intent upon maintaining and 
improving the connexion between Science and Lite- 
rature,—and thus, while disseminating with the 
greatest liberality the knowledge which is already 
stored up by the printer’s art, laying the foundation 
of works of the most erudite and valuable charac- 
ter. The managers of the Smithsonian Institution 
have the judgment to perceive that libraries can 
never become what they should be until their 
management is stripped of that dilettante cha- 
racter which is unfortunately so common,—until, 
in fact, the mechanical portion of the business of 
the bibliopole is reduced to the same-systematic 
precision that is found absolutely indispensable for 


this, but they have also taken a sound practical 
step towards its realization. It does not from the 
Review before us appear whether the Librarian 
has put forth his recommendations as embodying 
an original scheme of his own,—or whether he has 
had the candour to acknowledge the source from 
whence he drew them:—but our readers will in 
any case see, that the course which he proposes is 
not merely in the spirit, but is to a limited ex- 
tent an adoption—including even the very details 
—of our own plan [See Athen. No. 1176] for a 
Universal Catalogue. By so much as it is limited 
at all it is of course in our view defective in the 
sense in which its greatest value consists :—but 
the plan is excellent, notwithstanding,:so far as it 
goes. The Report of the Librarian bears date 
seven months after the date of our own article now 
referred to,—and he says, it would appear, that 
portions of his plan—not having the Report itself 
before us, we know not how much—are the result 
of seven years’ conviction. We should be some- 
what surprised to find a coincidence so striking as 
would be implied by an assertion of the originality 
of all these details :—but having pointed out this, 
we leave the matter for future consideration,—and 
proceed to the American plan itself. 

In enumerating the most important objects 
which they conceive it to be their duty to assist, 
the managers of the Institution in question lay 
great stress upon rendering it a ‘‘ centre of biblio- 
graphical reference,” —and they describe very clearly 
and simply what they believe essential to this 
object. The Librarian in his Report says :— 

** Without question, by procuring the books necessary for 
carrying out the plan of making the library a centre of bib- 
liographical reference, we shall furnish one class of books 
most immediately important to American scholars, as well 
as one most needed in making judicious selections for the 
future, and in aiding other libraries in the country in their 
choice of books. 

* The selection here offered is intended to cover nearly 
the whole ground of bibliography, and is arranged under 
the foliowing divisions :— 

**]. BIBLIOTHECS BIBLIOGRAPHIC2, or catalogues of bibli- 
ographical works. 

**2, ELEMENTARY BIsLiogRa Puy, including treatises of the 
origin and progress of writing; of ancient manuscripts, 
their materials, form, ornaments, preservation, and the 
method of deciphering them ; of printing, its history and 
practice ; of the arts of engraving, binding, paper-making, 
&c.; of the forms of books; of the rights of authors, pub- 
lishers, and readers; of the book trade; of the use and 
abuse of books; of libraries, their history, statistics, selec- 
tion, arrangement, preservation and use. 

«3. Practical Biputoeraruy. Works designed tobe 
used in the selection and purchase of books. These may be— 

(1.) Universal, comprising books in all languages, on all 

subjects, and of all periods, 

(2.) Limited— 

a To particular countries or languages. 

b To particular — of time. 

¢ To particular branches of knowledge. 

d To works classed according to some accidental 
peculiarity, as rare, anonymous, pseudonymous, 
polyonomous works, books privately printed, books 
prohibited, books condenmed to be burned, &c. 

e To particular kinds of composition, as poetry, pro- 
verbs, &c.” 

The Librarian is instructed to make a collection 
of the Catalogues of all the important Libraries in 
the United States, to arrange their materials in a 
systematic manner, and to compile from them one 
general Index to all the Bibliographical collections 
of the country. He says :— 

* It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the great value 
of such a catalogue. From it we could readily ascertain 
what books there are in the various public libraries, and 
how well each department of learning is provided for. 
We should thus be enabled to fill up our own library with 
a more intelligent reference to the actual wants of the 
country. 

“ Such a catalogue will also enable us to direct the stu- 
dent to the books which he may want, if they are to be 
found in any of our libraries. 

« There will be also an incidental advantage gained by it 
of great importance to the department of American history 
and bibliography. The Institution proposes to publish 
among its ‘Contributions’ a complete bibliography of the 
materials of American history prior to a.D. 1700.—This will 
be one of the most valuable contributions ever offered to 
the facilities for studying the early history of our country. 
But it is only a commencement. The books relating to and 
printed in America after 1700 are vastly more numerous 
and certainly of great importance. They relate to the 
period of our early struggles, to the achievement of our in- 
dependence, to the formation and consolidation of —— 
vernment. No proper bibliographical survey of this wide 
field has ever yet been made. The books and pamphlets 
relating to it were published, the larger part, perbaps, in 
America, but many of them in Europe, and they are now 
seattered far and wide.” 








wide shall be cut from Kensington Gore to 
Road, on the east side of the estate ;— 


success in every art, science, profession and trade. 
They have not only had the good sense to perceive 


The reviewer says:—The plans in operation for 
the Library will, it is expected, soon render it a 
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valuable aid to American scholarship; and he 
finishes his quotations from the Librarian’s report 
with the following hopeful and reasonable para- 
graph.— 

“Its sphere is quiet and unobtrusive, but none the less 
useful, Ere long it is destined, we hope, to rank among the 
largest, the best selected, and the most available literary 
treasure-houses of the world. Wherever such a collection 
is formed, be it in a large metropolis or a provincial town, 
thither students will resort. They will soon give tone and 
character to society around. Even in the great emporium 
of commerce, under the overshadowing power of trade, its 
influence would soon be recognized.—Here, at the political 
centre of the nation, where assemble her statesmen and her 
orators, under a benignant sky, amid scenes consecrated in 
her history, a spot as accessible as any other from all parts 
of the country, is the most favourable location for a great 
library. Such a library will attract hither our scholars, now 
pursuing their investigations in Europe, or mourning at 
home over noble projects abandoned before the necessity of 
so long and expensive a pilgrimage. It will render Wash- 
ington the centre of American learning. Its influences will 
descend noiselessly upon the community around, and spread 
in ever-widening circles over the land, softening the asperi- 
ties of party contentions, calming the strifes of self-interest, 
elevating the intellect above the passions and the senses, 
cherishing all the higher and nobler principles of our being, 
and thus contributing more than fleets and armies to true 
national dignity.” 

The pursuit of Literature is not so easy or so 
remunerative that the student can afford, like King 
Alfred, to make his own dictionary. The study of 
the books themselves is labour enough without 
having to search for them in an intricate labyrinth: 
and the importance of literature warrants—nay, 
demands—that economic division of labour which 
would make the statistics of bibliography the ob- 
ject of a separate and respectable calling. 

Prof. Jewett, the Librarian of the Smithsonian 
Institution, has arranged a scheme for composing, 
stereotyping and printing, within the walls of the 
establishment, the separate titles in the proposed 
Catalogue, — which shows clearly, that both the 
principle of his scheme and the details of its exe- 
cution have been borrowed, as we said, from our 
own columns. These separate slips will—as 
in our scheme—be available not only for that 
Institution, but also for every library in the 
United States,—and will tend greatly to reduce 
the cost as well as the trouble and delay insepa- 
rable in a great measure from the perfect cata- 
loguing of any rapidly increasing library. They 
will furnish the materials for the publication of 
general catalogues of all the libraries in the country. 
They will be equally available for alphabetical and 
for classified catalogues. They will secure unifor- 
mity in the Catalogues of the various public libra- 
ries throughout the States:—and lastly, to quote 
the Professor’s own words, the scheme ‘‘ looks to- 
wards the accomplishment of that cherished dream 
of scholars—a wniversal catalogue.” 

The subject is one of increasing importance at 
this time, which we think we may designate with- 
out impropriety the early age of Public Libraries 
in England :—and we shall rejoice to see a plan of 
whose immense utility and perfect practicability 
we are alike convinced, practically tested in the 
United States. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


The English and the Tropical Floras. 

Sad Gabriel da Cachocira, Rio Negro. 

I have just had the opportunity of looking 
through the numbers of the Atheneum for February 
1851,—and among their contents none have inter- 
ested me more than a discussion respecting the 
colours proper to be applied to the purposes of 
decoration in England. I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing the pleasure with which I have perused 
the letters of your correspondent “R. T.”—in 
reply to others of Mr. Robert Ellis—vindicating 
our native wild flowers from the charge of dullness 
of hue,—and recommending the adoption of less 
sombre colours in dress and in decoration generally 
than those most commonly employed of late years 
in England. I can from personal observation con- 
firm the greater part of his remarks on the colour- 
ing of natural objects in the south of Europe and 
in the Tropics. 
There has been (as “ R. T.” suggests) much ex- 
aggerated writing about tropical scenery. The 
delight which a naturalist experienves in exploring 
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novelty and apparently boundless variety of forms 


masses, 
taries, with no taste for any branch of natural his- 
tory, would at first be struck with admiration by 


flowers which the eye takes in at one view in our 





with which he meets,—not from anything striking 
in either the grouping or the colouring of the 
A traveller on the Amazon and its tribu- 


the immensity of the rivers and forests,—but after 
the first novelty had worn off he would find both 
exceedingly monotonous. The gorgeous tropical 


European conservatories, are here so widely and 
rarely dispersed, that a traveller may spend years 
in the search and not come across a tithe of them. 
—Then, all tropical plants of moderate size may be 
much improved by cultivation. Shrubs of strag- 
gling inelegant growth, putting forth flowers few 
and far between, will be in the gardener’s hands 
reduced to compactness and regularity, and made 
to flower equally and copiously. The mere pro- 
tection from winds and storms which English 
glass-houses afford, is alone sufficient to insure 
greater perfection of developement. In the great 
Conservatory at Chatsworth I recollect being much 
struck with the noble bearing and symmetry of the 
Bananas and other Musacee. Here, they are still 
noble and striking objects at a distance,—but 
viewed more closely, their growing leaves are seen 
to be torn and ragged, and their slimy stems are 
half hidden by the pendent semi-putrid, decaying 
leaves,—which latter, as everything else unsightly, 
it is the gardener’s care to remove. What a mag- 
nificent sight it is, too, in the Orchis-houses at 
Chatsworth and Kew, to see fifty or more species 
all in flower at once; each individual plant tended 
as carefully as a new-born infant, and repaying 
that care by exhibiting a degree of beauty and 
symmetry scarcely ever attained in its native forests. 
Here, it is rare to see at once three species of Or- 
chidez in flower; and the masses of bulbs are uni- 
versally the refuge of hordes of ants, which tear to 
pieces the flowers as they expand, or eat off the 
young peduncles so that no flowers are ever pro- 
duced. How exquisite to sight and smell is a pro- 
fusion of Passion-flowers, proceeding from a single 
plant, trained so as to almost cover the glass roof 
of a hothouse! I have seen nothing like this here. 
There are perhaps no flowers more obnoxious to 
the attacks of insects than passion-flowers. Le- 
gions of caterpillars attack the flower-buds ere they 
can expand; and though [have gathered here several 
species of these lovely plants, I have not been able 
to obtain thirty perfect specimens of any one of 
them. So fully am I convinced of the improve- 
ment effected by cultivation on all plants that can 
be submitted to its influence, that I am compelled 
to dissent from many of the remarks in Humboldt’s 
‘ Aspects of Nature,’—especially where, in the last 
paragraph of the ‘Physiognomy of Plants,’ he says, 
that ‘‘individual plants languishing in our hot- 
houses can give but a very faint idea of the majes- 
tic vegetation of the tropical zone.” In truth, 
taking the plants as they at present exist in our 
hot-houses, they give an exaggerated idea of tro- 
pical vegetation :—though this might possibly not 
be the case thirty or forty years ago. I will admit 
that we may never reproduce in Europe the Erio- 
dendrons, Bertholletias, Hymenzas, and various 
Laurels, whose enormous developement sometimes 
exceeds anything that European forests can show; 
but of these it is not the beauty which strikes the 
traveller with admiration. We have trees in Eng- 
land quite as handsome, or handsomer. It is their 
inordinate size which astonishes, 

For myself, I recall with the most lively feelings 
of pleasure many of the scenes I have visited on 
the Amazon. How could it be otherwise where 
nearly every plant was new to me, and half the 
number altogether undescribed? I feel—and felt 
at the time I gathered them—as any botanist simi- 
larly placed might do; but my delight depended 
much more on novelty than on beauty of form,— 
and had rarely anything to do with brilliancy of 
colour. I shall never forget the delight with which 
T explored the upland campos that stretch back 
from the mouth of the Tapajoz, and terminate to 
the south in low, dry, half-naked serras. A scat- 
tered shrubby vegetation, of which the flowers were 
easily accessible, and everything so new, and in 





the tropical regions arises almost entirely from the 





some cases so strange :—of course I was insensible 
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to anything but the beauties of such a scene, But 
when, in a few visits, I had become familiar with 
the plants, and found that the number of specie 
was really very limited, and that the same recurred 
in every part of the campo, I began to find it ye 
fatiguing to wander over the burning sand, ob 
was no lofty overshading forest, and the sand-flieg 
(unnoticed at first) were now an almost insupport. 
able annoyance. When I further climbed the limit. 
ing serras, whence there is an extensive view over 
the junction of the Tapajoz and Amazon with 
Santarem in the foreground and the serra of 
Monte Alégre in the distance, how did my campos 
appear as they lay spread out at my feet? A 
ground colour of brownish green with patches of 
white—scattered withered tufts of harsh-leayed 
grasses and sedges, with here and there naked 
strips of white sand, relieved only by groups of 
straggling “ brush” (the shrubs on which I had 
lately been luxuriating),—I could compare it to 
nothing but an English moor in winter—the brown 
leafless heath enlivened by scattered patches of 
furze. But how different from the same moor in 
summer, when the heath is one mass of pink and 
the furze of molten gold; while here is a group of 
tall foxgloves and broad-leaved bell-flowers, and 
there a patch of green fern,—the whole a mass of 
vivid and varied colour—pink, yellow, purple, blue, 
and green! What are the campos of equatorial 
America to this? I doubt if I shall find the Sa- 
vannah extending from Esmeralda to the base of 
the Cerro Derida (which Humboldt describes in 
such glowing terms) half so beautiful! 

I quite agree with ““R. T.” in what he says of 
the masses of gay and even gaudy flowers that 
abound in England. How beautiful are our mea- 
dows with buttercups, ox-eyes, crane’s-bills, devil’s- 
bits, and even thistles! And our streams—I have 
just now in my eye parts of the Yorkshire Derwent 
and Foss,—their waters almost hidden by white 
and yellow water-lilies,—their banks a dense mass 
of the most beautiful flowers—arrow- heads, flower- 
ing-rushes, water-flags, purple and yellow loose- 
strifes, and many others, Up how many of the 
forest-streams here have I forced my canoe, where 
I was obliged to stand in the prow with a cutlass, 
cutting away the overhanging branches and lianas 
while my Indians slowly plied their oars ; and the 
only indication of the existence of flowers was in 
the scattered fragments—often only stamens— 
here and there floating on the water,—or perhaps 
only in an odour, whose source was always difficult, 
often impossible, to trace. 

T do not wish it to be understood that there is 
never anything gay or beautiful in these forests,— 
that would be going to the contrary extreme;— 
but when flowers occur in masses, so as to enter 
into the landscape, they are almost always ex- 
tremely evanescent. The flowers of most myrtles 
and Melastomachee last only a day. When I look 
out in a morning over the forest, I sometimes see 
it variegated with round masses of snowy white— 
the flowers of scattered trees of some species 
belonging to one or the other of these tribes,—and 
I know by experience that if I do not secure the 
flowers that day I shall in all probability lose 
them. Sg tse myrtles remind me much 
of our own horns; but they rarely approach the 
hawthorn in beauty as individuals,—and they never 
occur in such continuous masses as to be at 
comparable to an old hawthorn hedge in full bloom, 
or to the venerable hawthorns which in the sp 
time form such striking objects in (for example 
Castle-Howard Park and many other localities im 
England. The campos of Santarem were at their 
gayest in the month of June, when a low spread. 
ing leguminous tree (Bowdichia pubescens), growing 
solitary, like most trees here, yet in some abun- 
dance, was completely clad with flowers of the 
brightest amethystine blue. Later on, in the 
month of August, a taller tree of the same family, 
(a new species of Lonchocarpus) put forth long 
spikes of purple flowers which were epee, He 
beautiful. Neither of these trees was more hab 
some than the laburnum, but they are the only 
approach to vivid colour in masses that I have seen 
on the Amazon ; and from the distance —— 
the individual trees, the oo effect was mu rl 
inferior to that of an English orchard in spring,—® 
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not at all comparable to a field of flax or sainfoin 
in full fower. In the virgin forest nothing of the 
sort is ever seen.—I repeat, with ‘R. T,” that 
“the general impression of tropical vegetation has 
nothing to do with gay colour ;” its striking and 
truly admirable features are (speaking of equinoc- 
tial America), the blending of almost every form 
and family of plants into a mass which the eye 
takes in at one view—the immense variety and 
noble aspect of the palms—the arborescent grasses 
_the enormous forest trees, decked with parasites 
on a scale as gigantic as themselves—and, perhaps 
above all, the abundance and strangeness of form 
of the twining plants, whose stems vary in thick- 
ness from the slenderest threads to huge python- 
like masses—are now round, now flattened, now 
knotted, and now twisted with the regularity of 
a cable. 

All this has nothing to do with Alpine vegeta- 
tion in the tropics. Mountain-plants, whether in 
the torrid or in the temperate zone, are always 
more beautiful than those of the plains; and the 
impression derived from viewing them in their 
native solitudes is so much heightened by the ad- 
juncts of towering crags, waterfalls, and masses of 
snow and ice, that it can never be reproduced by 
cultivation in the plains. Who that has herborized 
in the Alps and the Pyrenees does not recollect 
with delight the Alpine primroses, speedwells, 
buttercups, gentians, butterworts, saxifrages, Sol- 
danellas, Androsaces, &c., whose naturally vivid 
colours are heightened by their proximity to the 
receding snow, which has scarcely left them un- 
covered when they burst into flower. 

Mr. Ellis’s rejoinder to R. T. [Athen. No. 1215] 
involves a series of misconceptions. Where— 

The sun shines for ever unchangeably bright, 
I suspect the only colour will be white,—-as in the 
burning deserts of Africa. To apply such an ex- 
pression to this, the rainiest region in the world, 
isabsurd. Evenat Para, throughout thedry season, 
a shower is expected every afternoon as a rule. 
Here, at Sad Gabriel, I am so near the actual 
Equator that I sometimes in my excursions cross 


it twice in the day:—the climate is perhaps the | 


most inconstant on the face of the earth. As to 
the quantity of rain that falls, and the rapidity 
with which a shower brews up, on any day in the 
year, and at any hour of day or night,—the vari- 
ableness of the English climate (so much com- 
rw of) is constancy itself in comparison. 
umboldt says, that on the upper Rio Negro it 
rains eleven months in the year :—he made a mis- 
take of but one month—he should have said fivelve. 
The consequence of this constant supply of moisture 
is, an abundant and perennial leafiness, exceeding 
even that of the Amazon. When Mr. Hunt goes on 
tosay—‘‘the darkest green prevails over the leaves 
of the plants,” he wanders further and further 
from the fact. I had gathered so many plants with 
pale-green leaves that this assertion quite startled 
me,—and I had only to lift up my eyes from the 
paper to see its complete refutation. Before my 
use were the common tropical weeds—peppers, 
mallows, nightshades, Cassias, Triumfettas, &c.— 
all with pale, and many with h foliage. My 
gaze then extended over the isla the foaming 
nivers, the plains and round hills beyond, and the 
Picturesque serras in the distance,—all (save the 
steepest escarpments of the latter) clad with un 
broken forest; and though various shades of green 
Were distinguishable, I looked in vain for a tint so 
deep as that of our holly and arbutus. I need 
sarcely add, that since entering the tropics I have 
never seen anything comparable to the Stygian 
green of our yews and Scotch-firs. Again, in 
looking over my list of plants collected, what will 
it be supposed are the predominant colours of 
flowers therein noted ? White, greenish-white, 
and green. So very inconspicuous are the flowers 
of many trees, that sometimes when I ask the 
Indians the time of flowering of a species which I 
have Just gathered in fruit, I am laughed at for 
my ignorance. ‘Such a tree,” they will say, 
hever puts forth flowers —it bears its fruit at 
once, na mais.” It is sometimes said, that in the 
tropics the loftiest trees are adorned with the 
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| some instances of this, but none excelling in beauty 
the horse-chesnut. 

In conclusion, I have only to express a hope 
that nothing which I have above said may be 
construed into speaking “ disrespectfully of the 
Equator.” It would be easy to fill a volume with 
the relation of the wonders of nature on the Equa- 
tor,—nor would it be necessary, in order to exalt 
them, to depreciate the handiwork of the same 
nature in any other clime or latitude. 

RIcHARD SPRUCE. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Last week we recorded the fact of Mr. Whis- 
ton’s so-called re-instatement by the Bishop of 
Rochester. But, as we then said, the decision 
which involved this re-instatement is clogged with 
terms that seem to render the return of this re- 
former to his old sphere of duty impossible. Mr. 
Whiston, says the Bishop, in effect, has done 
wrong, and he has been punished for it by the loss 
of his salary for three years and a half; but as he 
did wrong without knowing it, if he be willing 
to abjure his errors for the future, his punishment 
shall go no further. This mode of putting the case 
is absurd. The public hold that Mr. Whiston has 
done no wrong. When he stated his case, he proved 
it by unanswerable facts and arguments. He put in 
evidence the statutes of the Chapter, and made it 
clear that the scholars had as good a title to partake 
of the increased value of the cathedral property 
as the Dean and Canons. Now, this is the mar- 
row of the whole question. The boys were re- 
stricted to the miserable 41. a-year named in the 
| original charters,—while their clerical superiors 

added the large residue of the income to their own 
stipends. This was the injustice which Mr. Whis- 
| ton undertook to expose,—and for exposing which 
he lost his office, and won to his cause so large a 
share of public interest. How is it affected by 
the Bishop’s verdict? Nothing is there said about 
the scholars. The point is not even regarded as 
| one in which a principle is at stake. It is treated 
| merely as a personal quarrel between Chapter and 
schoolmaster, in which both have been a little 
wrong, a little hasty in the use of words, perhaps, 
—and there an end. The awkward affair is not, 
however, to be got over so easily. Mr. Whiston, 
we take it, is not a man to recall his words, suppress 
his most convincing arguments, or cancel the 
conclusions to which the facts and figures adduced 
in his defence honestly lead :—and if he were the 
man to do this, he could not. The case is public 
property,—and may not be withdrawn from public 
and parliamentary knowledge. The Bishop’s ver- 
dict has advanced the general question of the ad- 
ministration of cathedral trusts for educational or 
mixed purposes a step,—not brought it to an end. 

M. Bellot, who accompanied Mr. Kennedy in 
the late voyage of the Prince Albert, has addressed 
an account of the Expedition to the French Minister 
of Marine,—in which he characterizes Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s conduct and that of the officers and crew of 
the Prince Albert as most heroic. The Moniteur, 
in which M. Bellot’s communication is published, 
adds, that the English Government has expressed 
to the French Government in the most flattering 
terms its high sense of M. Bellot’s enterprise and 
zeal in aiding in so noble and gratuitous a manner 
to search for our missing countrymen. 

While on the subject of the Arctic Expedition, 
we may take this opportunity of mentioning, that 
in a private letter from Capt. Kellett to a gentle- 
man in London, he states that when at the mouth 
of Wellington Channel, he and his officers saw a 
great number of birds perched on what turned out 
on examination to be square pieces of whale blub- 
ber, which were drifting out of the channel. They 
bore every appearance of having been cut from the 
animal. Capt. Kellett came to the conclusion that 
the Prince Albert was close at hand,—but that 
ship was at the time in Regent's Inlet. The blub- 
ber must, therefore, have been cut either by Esqui- 
maux,—or by Franklin’s party.— We should state, 
that when the blubber was seen, Sir E. Belcher 
had not gone up Wellington Channel. 

Since the opening of their free library for the 
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an easy access to good books was the one thing 
which their town required. Though, as yet, the 
rooms are small and the range and number of works 
very limited, there has been a steady attendance 
of readers each day :—the number of those coming 
thus to slake their intellectual thirst at the foun- 
tains of knowledge varying very slightly above or 
below a constant average of two thousand. This 
is at least encouraging. The experiment of a free 
library, like that of a people’s park (an agitation 
for which has just failed in Bolton, we are so: 

to report), is still only tentative. In Liverpool, 
as elsewhere, there were many persons doubtful 
about the advantages of this new social idea. They 
who, out of deference to the spirit of the time, 
would not go the length of denying the people’s 
right to read,—could yet assert before the trial was 
actually made, that it was one of those rights about 
which the many were as careless as a man might 
be of his right to stand on his head or to wear his 
Sunday hat in the streets. These doubters are now 
answered—answered by the evidence of fact. 
Every day since the book-room was thrown open, 
its doors have been besieged by an eager public. 
Every night the reading-room is crowded with 
earnest and intelligent citizens and their sons. 
Happy is he who in such a crush can find a seat,— 
and twenty or thirty men may be seen at the same 
time on the floor with volumes on their knees. To 
an eagerness so sustained, the promoters of the 
free library could have but one return to offer— 
the immediate erection of a larger and better room. 
This it is now determined to provide. 

Since we noticed the movement in favour of a 
free library now commencing in Marylebone, a 
meeting has been held at Mr. Oliviera’s house to 
adopt some formal resolutions, and to put the com- 
mittee, already named, in a corporate attitude 
before the public. At this meeting it was an- 
nounced that “considerable sums of money had 
been subscribed,”—and that the committee have 
been looking out for a site. On this subject a very 
singular suggestion was offered by Mr. Oliviera,— 
namely, that as Government had determined to 
remove the National pictures from Charing Cross, 
the building thus vacated would be an excellent 
place for the free library. Here is a new and 
very unexpected candidate for the about-to-be 
vacated rooms in Trafalgar Square :—and seeing 
that this school movement is a mere parish move- 
ment, and that the building suggested is not even 
in the parish in question—we must say it is 
calculated to throw an air of ridicule over the 
more serious proceedings of the parties to a ed 
valuable measure. Should the example be fol- 
lowed—as we hope to see it—in the parish of St. 
Martin’s, we suppose the Royal Academy will be 
expected to vacate the other half of the building 
in order to put the two parishes on an equal foot- 
ing. 

The movement in Marylebone, as it would ap- 
pear, has roused the City of London to activity in 
the cause of education and literature,—for we ob- 
serve that a motion in favour of establishing a free 
library within the liberties thereof is about to be 
made in the Common Council.—The Manchester 
example is spreading, as we predicted it would,— 
and even more rapidly. 

Cambridge papers report the death of Dr, Chap- 
man, Master of Gonville and Caius College, on the 
24th instant. 

Last week we announced with satisfaction that 
an attempt is being made in Leeds to institute an 
Academy of Arts in that town :—further correspon- 
dence now enables us to report that a beginning has 
been made in a design to found a Musical Union for 
the West Riding in the same locality. One concert 
has been given with success ; and, although it would 
of course be premature as yet to speak of the pros- 
pects and effects of this new movement, it cannot 
be otherwise than satisfactory to the republic of 
intellect to find a town which is the centre of pro- 
digious wealth and material power entering in an 
earnest spirit, on a career of cultivation. These 
intellectual activities, breaking out as they are 
simultaneously—and apparently by a common law 
—in our Leeds, Manchesters, and Glasgows, are 
to us among the most interesting and auspicious 
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Her Majesty has granted a yearly pension of 
75l. to Mr. Francis Ronalds, ‘‘ in consideration of 
his eminent discoveries in electricity and meteor- 


ol ” 

The schools and hospitals of the City of London 
have obtained from the munificence of Miss Hard- 
wick a testamentary bequest of a large sum of 
money,—said to be upwards of 20,0001. <A single 
executor, with the Lord Mayor and City Chamber- 
lain, are the administrators of this somewhat onerous 
trust :—these parties having full powers conferred 
on them by the lady’s will to apportion the funds 
among the several institutions according to their 
own judgment and discretion. Miss Hardwick’s 
motive for disposing of her property in this way, 
to the exclusion of her relatives, is described by 
herself as being a regard for her father’s memory 
—as he was in business as a City merchant, and 
there made the fortune which has now returned 
to enrich its several charities. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany has named a new 
commission which, together with two members of 
a commission formerly appointed for the same 
purpose, is charged with the task of compiling a 
new national dictionary, in which all the new 
words that have established themselves in the lan- 
guage by daily use are to be incorporated and made 
classical 


The Brussells Herald says:—‘‘M. Pontin, a 
Swede, whose literary patent was well known, and 
who was deputy-master of theceremoniesat the court 
of the King of Sweden, has just died in a most 
extraordinary manner. He was returning to 
Sweden after a voyage he had taken on the Conti- 
nent; on board of the vessel in which he was pas- 
senger, some carboys of muriatic acid were placed 
on deck just over his cabin; during a very stormy 
night two of these bottles broke one against the 
other, the acid running through the cracks of the 
deck into his cabin; the gas which was contained 
in it immediately produced convulsions, — from 
which he died after one day's dreadful agony.” 

A Paris Correspondent, well informed on all 
such matters, writes to us on the subject of a 
rumour, which he says has been very rife in Paris, 
to the effect, that it was intended to suppress at 
one sweep all the journals of the capital with the 
exception of the Moniteur and the Pays,—the latter 
to be reconstituted under the new title of ‘Jour- 
nal of the Empire.’ To us who have been looking 
on— over the water—at all the portentous figures 
that have crossed the horoscope of the new power 
in France,—and whocould give Zadkiel our reading 
of the signs if we chose—there would be nothing 
surprising in such a suppression. On the contrary, 
it seems perfectly logical—a part of the necessary 
conjunction,-—and pregnant with meanings which, 
as we have hinted, Zadkiel shall not extort from us 
—no, nor Raphael. Let them cast the nativity of 
the Empire for themselves. We can look into 
mysteries as well as they—though we make less 
fuss about it. Many a secret of the future did we 
read in the great crystal in Hyde Park.—That, 
by way of parenthesis.—Our correspondent, we 
should add, expresses his own belief that there is 
no truth in the rumour which has made us pro- 
phetical and mysterious. He thinks such a measure 
impossible !—in his sense of the word we do not. 
What impossibility we do see in the matter : 
but Zadkiel is ready to make a note of it,—and 
we will not gratify him. 

Among the eminent and learned men of Ger- 
many who, led away by the passionate but passing 
excitement of the Teutonic mind in 1848, gave 
offence to power, few were more highly esteemed 
for services rendered to science and its litera- 
ture than Prof. Nees von Eisenbeck. But Herr 
von Ejisenbeck was a reformer as well as a na- 
turalist. He partook of the generous delusion of 
the hour,—and power when once offended is im- 

lacable. As soon as the sword recovered its 
former sway on the Continent, he was deprived of 
his professorship ;—and pursued by the hatred of 
a system against which he had protested when it 
was at once politic and patriotic to protest, he has 
since lived at Breslau in great obscurity. But 
how nigh the shadows which have fallen on the 
Professor’s path in his old age are to the shadows 
of death, his former friends and associates have 








only just learned through the columns of the Weser 
Zeitung. This journal says,—“ his deprivations are 
not comparative: he is literally threatened with 
death from old age and hunger.” It is no credit 
to Prussia that this should be so. The writer adds, 
that the Professor’s ‘library has long since been 
sold to pay some debts, and a large collection of 
plants, which in some branches is described as 
unequalled, he has in vain endeavoured to dispose 
of. It is his only property, and, after the trifle it 
may realize is exhausted, there is nothing before 
the gray-haired savant but starvation.” This isa 
melancholy term to a long life devoted to the cul- 
ture of science and the dissemination of know- 
ledge. Can nothing be done for him elsewhere ? 
Herr von Eisenbeck is in his seventy-sixth year :— 
so that, an annuity, small but sufficient for a scho- 
lar’s wants, would cost but little. 





The LIFE of WELLINGTON (honoured by the presence 
of Her Majesty, the Royal Family, and the late Duke).—The 
Duke’s Chamber and Walmer Castle are now added to this, the 
Pry complete DIORAMA of HIS GRACE’S MILITARY 
CAREER ever exhibited. Daily, at Three and Eight o'clock. 
—Admission, 18., 2s. 6d., and 3s.—Also, a Descriptive Memoir and 
Key to the Diorama, illustrated, price le 

GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 





THE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA.— This NEW 
MOVING PANORAMA, Painted, from Sketches made upon 
the spot, by J. 8. Prout, is EXHIBITED daily at 309, Regent 
Street, next the Pelpouaie. Among the principal Scenes are— 
Plymouth Sound — Madeira — Cape of Good Hope— South Sea 
Whale Ly er ey Road to the Diggin, 
—Mount Alexander—Sydney—The Blue Mountains—Summer-hill 
Creek — Ophir — Encampment of Gold Diggers by Moonlight.— 
Admission, 1s. ; Reserved Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 6d. At Three and 
Eight o’clock.—The Descriptive Lecture is given by Mr. Prout. 


PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — ENTIRELY 
NEW EXHIBITION.—An OPTICAL and MUSICAL ILLUS- 
RATION of ‘A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,’ t 
Words from Shakspeare, the Music by Horn, Stevens, Henry 
West, Bishop, and Dr. Cooke, every Evening, pt Saturday, at 
Half-past_ Nine.—LECTURE, by Mr. Crispe, on BALLOONING 
and the PROSPECTS of AERIAL NAY IGATION, illustrated 
by a beautiful Model of POLTEVIN’S PARACHUTE, GREEN’S 
GUIDE-ROPE, DIAGRAMS, &c.— Series of LECTURES, by 
J. H. Pepper, Esq., illustrating the MINERAL WEALTH of 
CORNWALL. — LECTURE, by Dr. Bachhoffner, on FRIC- 
TIONAL ELECTRICITY, illustrated by the large PLATE and 
the HY DRO-ELECT RIC MACHINES.—DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
CHROMATRUOPE, &c. — Admission, 1s.; Schools and Children 

under ten years of age, Half-price. For hours see Programme. 











SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

HortTIcuLtuRAL.— Oct. 16.—Dr. Royle in the 
chair. — Miss Bolton, E. C. Seaman, Esq., J. 
Harris, Esq., W. J. Phelps; Esq. and Mr. Chater, 
were elected Fellows.—The new regulations alluded 
to ante, p. 1120, came into operation on this occa- 
sion, and the result was an excellent exhibition ; 
not only of subjects sent for special competition, but 
also of other things. Of green peas there were six 
dishes, five being English and one foreign. Among 
English exhibitions, the best was that from Mr. 
Burns, of Chevening ; it consisted of Knight’s 
marrow, in the best possible condition, being 
young, tender, and in every respect excellent. 
Another good exhibition came from Mr. Evershed, 
Godalming ; the sort was called Long Junquil, a 
little known pea, but apparently of first-rate quality, 
the pods being large and well filled. Mrs. Reay 
sent a dish of early Warwick from Wanstead, which 
were all that could be desired, being young, sweet, 
and good. Indeed, this and the preceding exhibi- 
tion were of such excellent quality, that their re- 
ceiving some mark of recognition was referred to 
the Council for consideration,—one prize being all 
that the schedule permitted to be given for green 
peas. From the Rev. P. V. Robinson, of Helston, 
came a large podded sort, called Great Britain, 
which was, however, a little too old. It was 
stated of this, that from a sowing made in the first 
week in July, the first dish was gathered in the 
first week in the present month, and that the crop 
is still abundant, with blossoms coming out daily. 
A dish of Knight’s tall marrow was furnished by 
Mr. Milbank, of Thorp Perrow, Yorkshire; these 
were excellent, but they were shelled, and there- 
fore could not be compared with other sorts. 
Finally, Mr. L. Solomon, of Covent Garden, con- 
tributed a dish of foreign peas, but they were in 
miserable condition, the pods being small and ill 
filled, the sortresembled Shilling’sGrotto.— Pears 
were produced in considerable quantity ; but every 
exhibition either contained one or more unripe 
fruit, or did not consist of the number of sorts re- 
quired, and therefore they were all disqualified ; 











nevertheless, in consideration of its being the first 
time, and exhibitors not appearing to have under. 
stood the regulations, the non-compliance was over. 
looked on this occasion, and prizes were awarded 
: - 4 
Ist, to Sir A. Dunbar, Bart., Elgin ; and 2nd, tothe 
Earl of Stair, Midlothian. The first consisted of 
wonderfully fine fruit, for the far north of Scotland, 
It contained Winter Nelis, Sinclair, Marie Louise 
Easter Beurré, extraordinary specimens of Grosse 
Calebasse, each fruit measuring at least 7 inches 
in length; Thompson’s very large Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, and Glout Morceau. The second 
comprised Marie Louise, Louise Bonne, Gansel’s 
Bergamot, Autumn Bergamot, Autumn Bon 
Chrétien, and a “new variety of Marie Louise,” 
Of these only one kind was unripe. Another ex. 
hibition from Mr. Burns, of Chevening, consisted 
of Flemish Beauty, Comte de Lamy, Marie Louise 
Gansel’s Bergamot, Crassane and Seckel. A fourth 
from Mr. Davis, of Oak Hill, was composed of 
Marie Louise, Beurré Bosc, Crassane, Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, Gansel’s Bergamot, and Van Mons 
Léon le Clerc: all fine fruit, but unripe. The 
Earl de Grey had Marie Louise, Passe Colmar, 
Brown Beurré, and a sort unknown. Collections 
also came from the Duke of Norfolk, at Arundel, 
and Lady Molyneux, Windsor, the latter were, 
however, too late for exhibition. Of foreign pears 
(which do not compete with English ones, but 
with other foreign pears), Mr. L. Solomon sent a 
collection of large and handsome fruit, to which 
a Banksian Medal was awarded,—it consisted 
of Chaumontel, Passe Colmar, Mons, le Curé, 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, St. Germain, and Belle 
Erme ; of these, two were unripe. The same dealer 
also furnished an exhibition of English sorts, large 
and extremely well grown.—Of fruit shown with- 
out reference to the schedule, the contributors 
were essrs. Lane, Mr. H. B. Ker, Mr, 
M‘Ewing, Mr. Story, Mr. J. Ruck, the Rey. 
J. Thornycroft, Mr. Butcher, (who received a 
Banksian Medal for a bunch of the Black 
Barbarossa Grapes, weighing 3b. 9z.), Mr. 
Edgell, Mr. Davis and Mr. Spary.—Of Orchids, 
a fine specimen of Vanda cerulea, than which 
we know of no plant of its colour more striking 
at this season, was shown by Messrs. Lucombe 
& Pince, to whom a Knightian was awarded; and 
a Banksian Medal was assigned to Mr. Woolley, 
for a smaller example of the same showy plant, 
but not quite the same variety as the former. 
Of other plants, Messrs. Standish & Noble con- 
tributed a new evergreen shrub, Skimmia japonica, 
bearing a profusion of beautiful red berries, which, 
rising in clusters above the handsome foliage, are 
exceedingly attractive at this season. Along with 
it also came small examples coming into blossom, 
showing that only a short time is required to see 
it in all its beauty of both flower and fruit. It is 
believed to be hardy, but of this further proof is 
required. A Knightian Medal was awarded it.— 
A charming Gesnera, with cherry-coloured flowers 
having a pale throat, was exhibited by Mr. Glen- 
dinning. Judging from its foliage and general 
character, it appeared to be a cross between 6. 
discolor and purpurea. A Certificate of Merit was 
awarded it.— Mr. Snow sent cut specimens of 
Aralia jap@itca, from a plant 12 feet high, which 
is at present flowering in profusion in the open 
shrubbery at Earl de Grey’s place, in Bedfordshire. 
—Mr. Mills sent a half-ripened Cucumber, a yard 
in length, and about 3 inches in diameter.—From 
the Society’s garden came, among other plants, the 
pretty little winter Violet Grass (Cochlearia acau- 
lis), which, if sown in an American border or 
similar place, grows and blooms from this season 
up to Christmas. A little patch of it taken up and 
put in a saucer in water will also keep flowering a 
long time, rendering it an interesting plant for the 
drawing-room window. A cut spike of the Peru- 
vian Bark-plant (Cinchona calisaya), whose flower- 
ing in the garden for the first time in Europe has 
recently excited so much interest ; two Gourds, 
one (Potiron jaune) weighing 108 Tb., and the _= 
(Egg-shaped Gourd) weighing 22] Ib., were = 
sent.—The following proposed alteration 10. 
Bye-laws, which had been read at two we 
meetings, was read a third time: 72. be 
Council propose to substitute for chapter vi 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

An Account of the Visit of Handel to Dublin ; 
with incidental Notices of his Life and Character. 
By Horatio Townsend, Esq.—It is a curious fact, 
that whereas the “first night” of any new play 
produced during the course of the last century 
might with all its particulars be verified even now 
beyond any great possibility of question, the time 
and the place of the first performance of Handel's 
‘ Messiah’ were matters of uncertainty only forty 
years after the event had taken place, when Burney 
was preparing the fourth volume of his ‘ History of 
Music.’ Indeed, at the time when the Doctor and 
the Knight produced the two histories of the Art 
which our language possesses, writers were neither 
severe in their scrutiny nor choice in their collection 
of testimony when Music was in question. Opinion 
must then, in England at least, have reposed on a 
few established notions and favourite words rather 
than on any power to class or to appreciate. Let us 
instance the tone employed with regard to Sebas- 
tian Bach throughout Burney’s History,—let us 
point to the description by Hawkins of the ‘ Mes- 
siah’ as ‘‘consisting chiefly of chorus,” and its airs 
as being “greatly inferior to most in Handel’s 
operas and former oratorios.” Let us recall the 
strange oversight made by Sir John concerning 
the instrumental fugue printed in his History, and 
attributed to Keil, while it figures with words in 
Handel’s ‘ Israel,’—to which discrepancy a Corres- 
pondent a few years ago [Athen. No. 1118] drew 
public attention. From all these indicia it will be 
gathered, that it was an easy thing in the days of 
our grandfathers to write on Art—to make’or mar 
reputations and to state results. 

Mr. Townsend, however, thinks otherwise; and 
being anxious to secure for Dublin such honour as 
belongs to the arena in which a masterpiece of 
Music has been produced, he has consulted jour- 
nals, letters, and other accessible sources of intel- 
ligence, and produced a little volume of pleasant 

ing.—He conjectures that the negotiations be- 
twixt Handel and the patrons of charities and the 
directors of concerts in Dublin were conducted 
through the medium of Dubourg, the violinist ; 
who seems to have been at the head of music in 
Treland, and whose social position there we gather 
from Burney to have been a good one. At all 
events, an invitation from the Lord Lieutenant, 
the opening of the new Music Hall in Fishamble 
Street, Dublin, and an ebb in Handel’s English 
popularity consequent on his disagreement with 
_ the nobility who then managed our Italian Opera, 
decided the great composer. Early in November, 
1741, immediately after the opening of the Opera 
for the season, Handel set out for the Irish capital. 
A hundred and eleven years ago the journey was 
one of delay and uncertainty :—the composer was 
detained at Chester for several days, waiting for 
fair winds. How he turned this accident to profit, 
by attempting to correct the chorus-parts of ‘The 
Messiah,’— and his rebuke to the sight-singer, 
baffled by the difficulties of the chorus ‘And with 
his stripes,’ who explained that ‘he could not sing 
at first sight,”—are among the stock anecdotes of 
music.—It was in the second week of November 
that Handel arrived in Dublin, accompanied “ by 
Mr. Maclaine, his wife, and several others of the 
best performers in the musical way.” Signora 
Avolio and Mrs. Cibber followed him a few weeks 
later ; and on the 14th of December tickets were 
issued for six subscription concerts in the new 
Music Hall, over which Handel had undertaken to 
preside. At these concerts were successively per- 
formed ‘ L’Allegro,’ ‘ Acis and Galatea’ and ‘The 
Cecilian Ode,’ ‘ Esther,’ and ‘ Alexander’s Feast.’ 
The composer also produced instrumental Concer- 
tos, and himself performed on the organ on these 
occasions. We are used to consider the present as a 
period of too much excitement in music ; but what 
attraction have the managers of subscription con- 
certs now to offer comparable with such a prodi- 
gality of novelty as this!—or (to illustrate our 
comparison by a later instance) with Haydn’s 
Twelve Grand Symphonies, composed for the sub- 


Handel and Haydn a musical mastership was no 
sinecure.—Nor in Dublin was the sweetness 
‘‘wasted on the desert air.” That Handel’s con- 
certs were eagerly attended by all that the Irish 
metropolis contained of fashion and connoisseur- 
ship, may be gathered from his following letter to 
Mr. Jennens, of Gopsall Hall.— 


** Dublin Decembr 29, 1741. 
af sr 
it was with the greatest Pleasure I saw the Con- 

tinuation of your Kindness by the Lines You was pleased 
to send me, in order to be prefix’d to your Oratorio Mes- 
siah, which I set to Musick before 1 left England. I am 
emboldened, Sir, by the generous Concern you please to take 
in relation to my affairs, to give you an account of the Suc- 
cess I have met here. The Nobility did me the honour to 
make amongst themselves a Subscription for 6 Nights, which 
did fill a Room of 600 Persons, so that I needed not sell one 
single ticket at the Door, and without Vanity the Perfor- 
mance was received with a general Approbation. Sigra 
Avolio, which I brought with me from London, pleases ex- 
traordinary. I have form’d another Tenor Voice which 
gives great Satisfaction, the Basses and Counter Tenors are 
very good, and the rest of the Chorus Singers (by my Direc- 
tion) do exceeding well, as for the Instruments they are 
really excellent, Mr Dubourgh being at the Head of them, 
and the Musick sounds delightfully in this charming Room, 
which puts me in such Spirits (and my Health being s» 
good) that I exert myself on my Organ with more than usual 
success. I opened with the Allegro Penseroso and Mode- 
rato, and I assure you that the Words of the Moderato are 
vastly admired. The Audience being composed (besides the 
Flower of Ladies of Distinction and other People of the 
greatest Quality) of so many Bishops, Deans, Heads of 
the Colledge, the most eminent People in the Law as the 
Chancellor, Auditor General, &c. &c. all which are very 
much taken with the Poetry so that I am desired to perform 
it again the next time. 1 cannot sufficiently express the 
kind treatment I receive here, but the Politeness of this 
generous Nation cannot be unknown to you, so I let you 
judge of the satisfaction L enjoy, passing my time with 
Hounour, profit, and pleasure. They propose already to 
have some more Performances, when the 6 Nights of the 
Subscription are over, and My Lord Duke the Lord Lieu- 
tenant (who is allways present with all his Family on those 
Nights) will easily obtain a longer Permission for me by His 
Majesty, so that I shall be obliged to make my stay here 
longer than I thought. One request I must make to you, 
which is that you would insinuate my most devoted Re- 
spects to My Lord and my Lady Shaftesbury, you know how 
much their kind Protection is precious to me. Sir William 
Knatchbull will find here my respectfull Compliments. You 
will encrease my Obligations if by occasion you will present 
my humble service to some other Patro:s and friends of 
mine. LIexpect with Impatience the Favour of your News, 
concerning your Health and wellfare, of which I take a real 
share, as for the News of your Opera’s I need not trouble 
you for all this Town is full of their ill suecess by a number 
of Letters from your quarters to the People of Quality here, 
and I can't help saying but that it furnishes great Diversion 
and laughter. The first Upera I heard myself before I left 
London, and it made me very merry all along my journey, 
and of the second Opera, call’d Penelope, a certain noble- 
man writes very jocosely, il faut que je dise avec Harlequin, 
notre Penelépe n'est qu'une Salldépe, but I think I have 
trespassed too much on your Patience. 

**I beg you to be persuaded of the sincere veneration and 
Esteem with which I have the Hounour to be 

“ Sr 





“Your 
*‘most obliged and most humble servant 
GezoRGE FrRipERtc HANDEL.” 

The popularity of these performances led to their 
continuance by a second series; and before the full 
rehearsal of the ‘Messiah’ was announced for the 
7th of April, 1742, the presence of a crowd when 
a new work by Handel was announced had become 
so much a matter of course, that a request was made 
in the papers by the Stewards of the Charitable 
Musical Society for the ladies to lay by their hoops 
and the gentlemen to dispense with their swords 
on the occasion. This was complied with,—and on 
the first performance of the Oratorio on the 13th 
of April, we learn by Faulkner’s Journal that— 

“There were above 700 People in the Room, and the Sum 
collected for that Noble and Pious Charity, amounted to 
about 4002, out of which 1271. goes to each of the three 
great and pious Charities.” 

—The charities which benefited were, the Society 
for Relieving Prisoners, the Charitable Infirmary, 
and Mercer's Hospital. 

It would be needless to accompany Mr. Towns- 
end in his examination of the somewhat loose and 
mazy paragraphs in which Burney seems to have 
evaded rather than to have entered into the ques- 
tion of possible priority of performance of the 
Messiah’ in England. Had such taken place in 
London—unpopular though Handel was for the 
moment with the patrons of Galuppi and the pro- 
tectors of Buononcini,—it could hardly have been 
so utterly forgotten as to escape the research of the 
historian. Or, again, had the sight-singing at 
Chester amounted to anything more complete and 








scription concerts of Salomon? In the days of 





choruses, surely some old member of the Cathedral 
choir would have taken pride enough in the fact to. 
have treasured it up and transmitted it. Nor shall 
we deal with Mr. Townsend's preliminary sketch 
of Handel's life, nor with his criticisms on Handel's 
genius. Regarding the former, there is possibly 
still much floating anecdote and collateral testi. 
mony to be collected,—and the latter is in Music 
a subject as inexhaustible by speculation as Shak. 
speare seems to be in Drama. Both perhaps have 
suffered from over-curious comment. Neither needs 
showman and interpreter that those who are gifted 
with power may feel and comprehend ; while those 
who do not possess inherent sympathy and intel- 
ligence are exposed to the danger of mistaking 
the showman and the interpreter for the poet. 
Nevertheless, by no one who may henceforward be 
disposed to deal with the man or with his music 
can Mr. Townsend’s publication be overlooked, 





Otyapic.—The drame is a word which will haye 
to be naturalized amongst us as specifying a pecu- 
liar class of play now in process of being made 
familiar to the audiences of our theatres,—and an 
elaborate example of this class was on Wednesday 
presented to the judgment of Her Majesty’s lieges 
at this house, under the title of ‘Sarah Blangi :'— 
the same being a clever adaptation, by Mr. Morris 
Barnett, from the work of MM. St. Descourcelles 
and Jaimes, entitled ‘Sarah laCréole.’ The heroine, 
with the burning sun of the Antilles stamped on 
her heart and brain, has a wrong to avenge,—and 
pursues the victims of her malice with an inflexi- 
bility of purpose which constitutes her a great 
melo-dramatic personage. The ward of Col. Dumont 
(Mr. Farren),—she has been compelled to live 
under perpetual obligation to the man who years 
ago had ordered her supposed father to be shot for 
military insubordination, and in apparent affec- 
tionate relation with his daughter Alice (Miss 
Gordon). This young lady has a lover, Julien 
Duplessis (Mr. W. Farren, jun.), with whom she 
is on the eve of marriage; but the ceremony 
depends on the return of Fabrice Dumont, the 
Colonel's brother, from Rio de Janeiro, with a 
fortune for her dowry and for the relief of her 
father’s pressing need. Instead of Fabrice, how- 
ever, enters M. Henri Vaudris (Mr. Compton) with 
news of his death by poison, and of the abstrac- 
tion of his property by Robert, a physician. Great 
is the joy of Sarah at this intelligence,—for Dr. 
Robert was, in fact, her own agent; and she imme- 
diately uses the information to break off the mar- 
riage between Alice and Julien,—with the latter 
of whom Sarah is herself in love. Subsequent 
information that Fabrice had previously sent 
half his fortune to a notary in Paris for Alice’s 
bridal portion, induces her to urge on a new mar- 
riage for Alice with one George de Cerney (Mr. 
Hoskins), a profligate :—which marriage she hopes 
may prove unhappy. Six months then elapse,— 
when Sarah finds unexpectedly that De Cerney 
has turned out to be a good husband, and she imme- 
diately commences a series of infernal plots against 
the happiness and life of Alice. Her first plan is, to 
introduce Julien into the house, so as to make | 
Cerney jealous ;—her next is, to feign a passion 
herself for De Cerney, so as to make Alice jealous. 
But Vaudris, under pretence of being “a phy- 
siognomist, phrenologist, or psychologist,” always 
contrives to be at her elbow, and to defeat her 
plans. Julien, by marrying, on the advice of 
Alice, has removed all grounds for the husband's 
suspicions,—and is brought on the spot to explain 
the matter. While in an agony of mind, arising 
from her false position, Alice has written a paper 
recording her purpose to commit suicide, —of whi 
Sarah obtains possession. The document suggests 
to the fiend the idea of poisoning her victim, and 
using the paper as an exculpation. She agai 
resorts to the agency of Dr. Robert, who sets about 
the task with the tact of askilful practitioner. But 
Vaudris is at hand to counteract him, buys him 
off, and is engaged as his substitute. A soporific 
is employed instead of a poison; and just as 
Sarah is exulting in the success of her schemes, 
Alice revives: —and full disclosures are e. 
Vaudris is Fabrice in disguise,—whose object has 





formal than a correction of the parts of a few 


been to detect Sarah as a murderess; and 
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Dumont is the father both of Sarah and of Alice— 
the mother of the former having been his mistress 
previously to her marriage with M. Blangi. Sarah, 
deprived of her motive for revenge, and smitten 
with horror at having attempted her sister’s life, 
suddenly becomes repentant. 

In this story we have such elements as old 
John Webster delighted to combine in one of 
his tragedies of horror. His modern French 
imitators, however, stop short of tragedy,—and 
yenture only on “poison in jest;—no offence 
7 th’ world.” The language here employed, too, 
is that of ordinary life, without poetry : — po- 
lished prose, admitting of comic turns in the 
dialogue. The structure of the piece is managed 
with great skill; and the whole, so far as its 
execution is concerned, is marked with taste and 
talent. The conception is, without doubt, into- 
lerable to a correct literary judgment. The drame 
was decidedly successful, however, for it was admi- 
rablyacted,—particularly the part of Vaudris by Mr. 
Compton. The heroine was confided to a débu- 
tante, Miss Fanny Wallack:—who acted with a 
determination of purpose readily understood, and 
aforce that was appreciated. She was, however, 
more demonstrative than the supposed manners of 
the scene justified,—and less of extravagance in 
tone and gesture would have gone far to render 
the assumption somewhat more elegant and re- 


fined.—The leading performers were called before | 


the curtain at the conclusion of the play. 





SapLER’s WELLS.—Shakspeare’s historical play 
of ‘Henry the Fifth’ was produced at this house 
on Monday,—with a profusion of spectacular ac- 
cessories and heraldic insignia similar in effect and 
grouping to Mr. Macready’s gorgeous production 
of the same drama during his Drury Lane manage- 
ment. On the former occasion, Mr. Vandenhoff 
recited the part of the Chorus in the costume of 
Time,—and the descriptions were illustrated by a 
panorama ;—but at this house such pictorial assist- 
ance has been wisely dispensed with, as contra- 
vening the very purpose of the Chorus and the 
text of the descriptions—which appeals to the fancy 
expressly on the ground of no appeal being made to 
the eye. The task of elocutionizing these difficult 
arguments fell in the present instance to the lot of 
Mr. Marston,—who performed it with taste and 
judgment. The play as a drama is uninteresting, 
and always must have been so;—but the piece 
carries with it every mark of having been designed 
asa court spectacle. Scenic illustration is there- 
fore proper in such a piece,—devoted as it is to 
the “‘pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” 
Much attention, accordingly, has been here paid 
by the painter to the siege of Harfleur and the 
battle-field of Agincourt : —and the picturesque 
effects produced are highly meritorious. — The 
acting of the play was very unequal, owing to the 
great number of characters. Some of these fell to 
the lot of speakers not gifted with the best of 
voices;—others were better in their declamation 
than might have been expected. Mr. Phelps 
intoned the battle speeches with spirit and energy; 
and Mr. G. Bennett was “prodigious” in Pistol. 
The best sustained character in the piece was Mr. 
Lewis Ball’s Fluellen ; and great commendation 
is deserved by Mrs. Marston, who as Dame Quickly 
rose to an equality with the late Mrs. Glover. The 
account of poor Falstaff’s death was admirably 
given. Considerable expense has evidently been 
incurred in order to fill the stage with characteristic 
groups,—and altogether the result is highly pic- 
turesque. But the action of the play is not dra- 
matic,—and the weight of the dialogue and orations 
3s painfully oppressive. The comic scenes are the 
only amusing portions, Sometimes a strong intel- 
lectual interest arises :—but in general the Muse 
of History proves too strong, and both Melpomene 
aud Thalia wrestle in vain against the combined 
influence of her might and majesty. The heart 
‘8 not heard beating beneath the massy foldings 
of the imperial robe. 





Mr. Wooprn’s “ Carpet Bac AND SKETCH 
Boox.”—A new candidate for popular favour in 
the style of the late Mr. Mathews, in his “At 


Home,” made his débat last Saturday at the Ade- | 


laide Gallery, before a private audience of critics 
and amateurs. Mr. W. 8. Woodin is young, and 
sometimes crude in his delineations ; but he evi- 
dently has an aptitude for this kind of exhibition 
which ere long may grow into excellence. His 
entertainment is accompanied with pictorial and 
musical illustrations. It is incontestably amusing 
in itself,—and for full three hours continued to 
excite roars of laughter in the audience. A voyage 
down the line furnishes the theme of the first 
portion ; and the characters of a Major Bluster, 
a Sir Benjamin Bungle, a Mr. Sampson Rusty, a 
Mr. Oliver Oldstyle, «1 Ben Binnacle, and a Mrs. 
Muddles,—exhibiting each some eccentricity, for 
the most part sufficiently suggested by the name, — 
were delineated with an abundance of humour and 
point which a little public practice will help to 
ripen. Mr. Woodin also attempts a combination 
of characters,—and tries his polyphonic powers 
with considerable effect. Describing the “last 
and final shilling day at the Crystal Palace,” he 
personates three gentlemen and two ladies,—and 
carries on his assumptions through solos, duetts and 
choruses, in mock operatic style.—The second part 
presents a pic-nic at Wapping, with a North- 
countryman, a Yankee, a country cousin, and 
other such oddities.—The entertainment concludes 
| with imitations of performers and lecturers,—some 
| of which were very clever. The whole showed 
much talent—and more promise :—and there is 
| little doubt of Mr. Woodin’s future success. 








| FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Berlin. 

Tue King of Prussia’s birthday, kept in his 
own capital, was interesting, not—alas! for his 
| sore-hearted and unsettled country—because of any 

spontaneous cheerfulness or gaiety on the part of 
the Berliners,—but as having ruled the perform- 
| ances at the Opera House that evening. These 
| consisted of a flimsy ‘ Fest-Marsch’ and National 
| Hymn ‘ Borussia,’ by Spontini, and ‘ La Clemenza 
| di Tito,’ in which the part of Sesto was sustained 
| by Mdlle. Wagner. 

To an English amateur of the present genera- 
tion the opera is as good almost as a new work 
by Mozart, since it has not been given in London 
(except once, perhaps, by an inferior German com- 
pany) for upwards of twenty years.—Nor is it 
hazarding too much to say, that in England ‘La 
Clemenza’ will never be frequently given again. 
While we have a public for a translation of the 
‘ Antigone’—one that will even stretch its com- 
plaisance so far as to relish the stateliness of 
Corneille because of his completeness and general 
elevation of style,—while (as will one day be 
proved) we have a public that will enjoy the clas- 
sical grandeur of Gluck,—we are apt to be cold to 
mixed and imitative reproductions of the antique ; 
and thus, Metastasio’s academical picture of Roman 
manners—set by Mozart in his most florid eclectic 
style—will always, I think, and not undeservedly, 
be found by us wearisome, sickly, and unreal.—In 
Berlin, however, while making one of an audience 
differing in its requisitions from ours, I enjoyed 
‘La Clemenza’ as music more than I could have 
conceived possible. The long pages, written to 
pattern, passed by favour of their delicious flow 
and genial elegance of style ;—while the strong 
dramatic points of the opera—as, for instance, the 
trio in G, in the first act, the finale to the same 
act, and Vitellia’s ‘Non pit di fiori’—stood out all 
the more brightly for the contrast. Nor is the 
above preface mere personal talk. The allowance 
to be made for sympathy in all stage things is not 
enough regarded. When an actor, or singer, or 
play even, is praised, experience should inquire 
before what order of public they were presented. 
Among audiences of the highest intelligence there 
are such things as local caprices or prejudices. So 
long ago as when Burney travelled, he found a 
different humour in the musical execution of every 
German town. Critics, when judging of a work 
by its intrinsic merits, must, of course, know 
nothing of these things,—but when judging of a 
work by its effect on themselves, should recollect 
them, and make needful allowance. 





Thus much to illustrate my impression of ‘ La 





Clemenza’ as an opera,—to which, however it may 
be performed, justice can be done only under special 
conditions. What will those who fondly maintain 
that its composer had a deep reason for every note 
which he penned, say to its very peculiar form? It 
is so very nearly a woman’s opera—the parts of Sesto 
and Amico being both set for a soprano voice,—that, 
conceding the permission of the singing-master to 
appear as 7'ito, and the small part of Publio to 
be a little managed, it could almost be recurred to 
as the favourite opera for the prize-day of a Ladies’ 
College—as well as for those anniversaries when 
it is thought politic to show the million how great 
monarchs can be in ‘‘ the Amnesty line.” But let 
us again observe how, in it, every usual principle of 
grouping has been disregarded. Whereas Sesto, the 
lover, must be a legitimate soprano,— Vitellia, the 
prima donna, must no less inevitably be some Lady 
who, like the Garcia sisters, commands the con- 
tralto scale in addition to the upper one. A work 
in which the singers are more in each other's way 
could hardly be cited. The reason is easily to be 
given. Having to compose for an oddly-constructed 
troupe, Mozart thought more of his troupe than of 
his singers or his music; and, asa whole, the work, 
if dispassionately examined, will prove one of those 
pieces of expediency, in which genius here and 
there broke out without intention prepense, which 
occur so numerously in the long catalogue of its 
writer’s compositions. 

What the luxury of a pluperfect execution might 
do for the effect of ‘La Clemenza’ out of Berlin, it 
is not for us to divine. In the Prussian capital, 
its beauties must be honoured, without any such 
extraordinary advantages. ad been warned 
that Sesto was not owe of Mdlle. Wagner's best cha- 
racters:—but that is the Berlin way. Years ago, 
when Mdlles. Fassmann and Léwe were the rival 
opera queens there, it was curious to observe how 
no one would ever admit that a stranger had heard 
them to advantage. Mozart's music is no bad test 
for a German singer ; and if powers of acting there 
be, an artist will exhibit capacity let the part be 
ever so little grateful. These powers, I think, no 
one who sees Mdlle. Wagner tread the stage, or 
observes the indications of sensibility which her ges- 
tures and play of countenance reveal, will question 
her possessing. If she seemed generally cumbrous 
and over-earnest,—she impressed me with the 
idea of being so, in order to make amends for her 
musical incompleteness. As a vocalist Malle. 
Wagner has much to learn :—first, to decide what 
her voice shall be. At present, it is curiously un- 
satisfactory, with all its superb qualities,—because 
it is unsettled. She seems unwilling to relinquish 
attempts at contralto effect, though her tones have 
little timbre below F on the stave. Above F, again, 
she forces out two or three notes ; but these are 
not pure, and she would do more wisely—since 
sing soprano she will—to have helped herself to 
that falsctto which is not only a means of contrast, 
but desirable as less fatiguing than the recourse, in 
a ruder fashion, to tones utterly unprovided for by 
nature. Betwixt F and F, the quality of the voice 
is noble,—rich, sonorous,—the most manly mezzo- 
soprano I ever heard; but the integrity of the in- 
tonation is no longer unimpeachable,—more than 
one phrase having been begun, or ended, out of 
tune. Out of tune were Mdlle. Wagner's triplets 
in the allegro to ‘ Parto ;'—her shake is courageous, 
but uneven and clumsy. Nor does she exhibit the 
least elegance in phrasing such as Mozart’s music 
demands. <A more fatiguing display of singing, so 
called, I have rarely heard,—yet the fatigue was 
not caused by contrast. Storm, strain, and stress 
seemed to be the words of command, so far as the 
reading of Mozart's music was concerned. Nothing 
could be much more emphatic of its kind than the 
misplaced energy of the Vitellia, Madame Késter ; 
who whenever a word of the smallest colour oc- 
curred, slackened tempo, or thrust out her phrase, 
with a voice ferocious or whining, in which, as- 
suredly, music had small part. But the Berlin 
audience seem to relish such violent doings :— 
since the Vitellia of the evening carried off the 
honours. As regards Mdlle. Wagner, it on A wl 
haps further illustrate my impressions regarding 
her, to say, that, whereas at Covent Garden she 
might have kept proportion with Herr Formes— 
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whom, in merit and in defect, she appears curiously 
to resemble—when employed with the Italians, or 
even with the French artists there, her spasmodic 
declamation and deficiency of musical grace must 
have placed her, I think, at a heavy disadvantage. 
Should hers and Madame Kiéster’s be really the 
true manner of executing Mozart’s music, our 
Viardots, Lablaches, Persianis, and Marios must 
make their studies anew,—and cannot do better 
than begin by following the example of the affected 
Lady in Sheridan’s sketched-out comedy, and 
‘untuning their pianos.” But let us not offend 
the manes of Mozart, even in irony, by accepting 
such performance as singing. By calling it what 
it is, the presumption of the incompetent, we may 
be contributing a mite of warning to those who are 
apt to accept names and reputations without due 
question or comparison. 


By way of Postscript, a few notes and rumours 
of musical matters in Berlin may be here added.— 
I am assured that the Sing-Academie, so long the 
glory of the Prussian metropolis, is in a very ailing 
state. A new choral society, directed by Herr 
Stern, seems vigorous and promising ;—nowhere 
have I heard a fresher or more tuneful quartett of 
voices. The Atheneum has stated, on the authority 
of foreign journals, that a first-class organ has been 
recently placed in the church of Prenzlow, on the 
Unter-Ucker-See, which recalled the organs of 
Haerlem and Fribourg. On making inquiry among 
the organ-builders of Berlin, the marvel melts 
away, and the instrument in question turns out 
only to contain forty stops and two manuals,—not 
worthy, in short, of the trouble of a pilgrimage on 
account of any grandeur of scale. An organ by its 
builders is in progress of erection at the Petri- 
Kirche, which will be the largest instrument in 
Berlin. I am told that its size is complained of by 
the architect, as a sad eye-sore. This organ will 
include between sixty and seventy stops, four 
manuals, &c. &c.,—and should the quality of tone 
wie satisfactory, may be installed by the wonder- 
overs in the place of the mythical Prenzlow organ. 
—The engraving by Herr Seidel from the portrait 
of Mendelssohn by Prof. Magnus, has been else- 
where mentioned ; but it may be added here, that 
the expression of painful, almost poignant, thought- 
fulness commented on exists only in the engrav- 
ing,—not in the original. This I have seen ; and 
it is as felicitous a likeness, of one expression of the 
most changeful countenance I ever saw, as Art 
could make. Further, the engraving by Herr 
Seidel will not, I am informed, come into circula- 
tion. To ensure extra-perfection in the impres- 
sions, the plate was sent to Paris to be printed 

m ; and is said to have somehow received such 
damage as renders it valueless and unfit to be used. 





MISCELLANEA 


Navigation of the Murray.—It has been under- 
stood for some time past, says the Adelaide Observer, 
that a gentleman has been in communication with 
the Government on the subject of the navigation 
of the Murray, and the practicability of entering 
at the sea mouth. Capt. Cadell has made a defi- 
nite proposition for carrying a steam-vessel direct 
from the sea into the lake, and navigating her 
as far as the Darling. For taking a vessel into 
the sea mouth of the Murray, he asks a bonus 
of 500/.; for navigating the river as far as its 
junction with the Darling a further sum of 
1,0001.; and for any extra distance beyond that 

int a rateable addition :—and 250/. per quarter 

esides. So pressingly important are the consi- 
derations that render the navigation of the Mur- 
ray River desirable at this moment, that any 
pecuniary cost seems to be little enough if the 
desired advantage can be thereby purchased. The 
experience of California shows that the prosperity 
of a gold-producing country mainly depends on the 
introduction of machinery forcrushing and reducing 
the auriferous quartz, under the combined agency 
of large capital and systematized labour. The 
companies which have been established in Cali- 
fornia for this purpose have proved highly lucrative, 
and a few years will probably prove the value of 
those predictions which assure us that the diggings 








will last for generations. The late researches of 
the geologist, the Rev. Mr. Clarke, have clearly 
shown that the Mitta Mitta country, which em- 
braces the tributary streams flowing into the 
head of the Murray, is an auriferous quartz 
country,—and quartz is justly described by Mr. 
Clarke as the matrix of the gold deposits at Mount 
Alexander and the adjacent districts. It is pro- 
bable, also, that the same formations will be found 
extending along the banks of the river wherever 
the surface of the country is broken into ranges :— 
we may therefore expect that the machinery and 
the produce of some of the quartz-crushing com- 
panies to be established in Victoria will ascend and 
descend the Murray,—and by that great highway, 
Australian gold, along with the produce of all 
other industrial operations, will be conveyed easily 
and cheaply, preparatory to shipment to the great 
marts in Europe, India, and elsewhere. The im- 
portance of pushing steam communication as far 
up the river as possible will soon be made apparent. 
Every mile gained beyond the junction of the 
Darling will open to us a better country, more 
productive fields of industry, and a greater choice 
of markets. The Australian Alps present insuper- 
able barriers, which prevent trading communication 
with the ports on the eastern coast; and the natural 
outlets for all those vast regions which surround 
the sources of the Murray and of the Murrumbidgee 
must verge towards Melbourne or Adelaide, al- 
though, territorially, a large portion of country 
belongs to New South Wales. Melbourne can 
be reached only by a tedious land journey, distress- 
ing in the heats of summer, and all but impracticable 
in winter. Steam on the waters of the Murray 
will decide the question. 

Mr. Morley’s ‘ Palissy the Potter’—Perhaps you will not 
mind setting right with half a dozen words a trifling error 
in the second notice of ‘ Palissy the Potter.'—Speaking of 
Palissy last Saturday, the Atheneum says that he lived at a 
time *‘ when three elements (Mr. Morley says four)—salt, 
sulphur and mercury —were taught to be the primary 
matters from which every substance in nature was pro- 
duced.” In the second volume of Palissy, p. 158, it is stated 
that ‘* Chemists, in the time of Palissy, supposed that there 
were four elements, and three principles— salt, sulphur and 
mercury.” Your reviewer, in the spirit of the chemistry of 
our own day, probably looked at principles and elements as 
meaning the same thing. This, however, they did not. In 
the time of Palissy the old four elements of Aristotle, fire, 
air, earth and water were the elements still :—Palissy added 
what he himself called “‘ a fifth element,” congelative water. 
It had been taught, however, that the elements which did 
indeed in fixed proportion enter into everything were not 
the ultimate constituents of things,—that they could be fur- 
ther traced back to their principles. Paracelsus taught that 
there were five such principles of which the elements them- 
selves were formed, namely, salt, sulphur and mercury, 
water and air. Water and air were both elements and prin- 
ciples, but earth and fire were elements composed of the 
three distinct principles, — salt, sulphur and mercury,— 
which your reviewer has very naturally taken for the ele- 
ments themselves, because the rank claimed for them best 
answers to our modern definition of an element. In France 
and Germany philosophical writers of the time of Palissy, 
so far as my own reading goes, all held fast by the four ele- 
ments of Aristotle. They never gave the title of element to 
a principle (except of course in the case of air and water), 
and they carried out their theories of principles much far- 
ther than I have indicated, into mazes through which I will 
not trouble you by wandering. This being the state of the 
case, you will see that I have made no blunder in the 
matter, and will perhaps not object to cancel your implied 
objection to my statement. 

Iam, &e. 

The Christmas Dramatic Festivities at Court.— 
In relation to our announcement of the intended 
opening of these festivities with a new play by one 
of our own popular dramatists, the Church and 
State Gazette makes the following remarks.—‘‘A 
Court patronage of a healthy drama may do some- 
thing towards the establishment of a comparatively 
pure national stage. As matters at present exist, 
our theatres are for the most part schools of crime. 
The Lord Chamberlain has a licensing jurisdiction 
on the Middlesex side of the Thames; but the 
official authority is employed in gagging loquacious 
clowns, and in permitting the dramatic apotheosis 
of burglars and murderers, Over . the water, 
matters are apparently worse. According to the 
promise of the bills, every vice has its seductive 
hero; and, according to descriptions given of the 
audience, every listener is deeply interested in the 
apologetical exponents of crime. All this needs 
mending. * * At Windsor, patronage is rightly 
given to merit, and is regardless of the politics of 
poets, Last year Leigh Hunt was honoured,— 


Henny MorRLey. 





this year Douglas Jerrold is the < , 
Both these gentlemen have ome ee 
tendencies, and they have not been accustomed to 
spare the faults and weaknesses of those in high 
places. Had they been Austrians they would 

bably have been long since lying in a castle 


geon. The Sovereign Lady of Windsor wise} 
discerns how much more useful she can make ther, 
by summoning them and their creations to the 
Rubens Saloon.” 


Theory of Geological Climates—I owe Mr. Hi 
apology if Ishave misconceived the argument a . 
him in his paper read at the last Meeting of the British 
Association; but not being present at the meeting, m 
remarks were founded on the Report which appeared in 
your issue of the 18th Sept.—The paragraph stands thus:— 
** This theory (Sir Charles Lyell’s Theory of Climates} would 
require a gradual transport of matter from the Equator to 
the Poles in order to t for a diminution of the heat- 
ing surface of dry land at the Equator. Consequently on 
this theory the earth would tend to become prolate instead 
of oblate.”—The Theory of Climates, which is the original 
idea of the author of the principles of Geology stands upon 
an entirely independent footing from the attrition theory of 
Playfair and Herschel, and is treated of by him in quite 
another part of his work :—and it was the manifest unten. 
ability of the argument contained in the above paragraph 
which called forth the remark from me.—I am glad that Mr 
Hennessy disclaims any hostility to this theory :—which, 
resting upon the strong basis of well understood climatie 
phenomena, is daily obtaining a wider acceptance by geolo- 
gists. The insertion of this may correct an erroneous im- 
pression into which others as well as myself may have been 
misled. Iam,&ec. W, 





Arthur’s Scat.—A. Correspondent writes to us to 
complain that there are other things in Edinburgh 
besides Holyrood Palace which the good people of 
that city should set about reforming. “There is,” 
he says, ‘‘ Arthur’s Seat :—which owing to an in- 
efficient police it is positively dangerous for a tour- 
ist to visit. The base of the hill is infested bya 
gang of scoundrels, one of whom joins himself with 
a traveller on the ascent, crams his victim with a 
host of the grossest falsehoods on the way, and 
finishes on the return by demanding 5s. for guid- 
ing him! This, many a timid tourist who has tried 
hard to get rid of his mendacious companion has 
been bullied and frightened into paying,—backed as 
the claim is by the ill-favoured set at the bottom. 
On the summit a large gang of thimble-riggers is 
stationed,—and the visitor who has ascended to 
enjoy the view or to sketch soon finds the impossi- 
bility of either. The object of the gang is, to drive 
every one away who will not play,—and for this 
purpose they seek to involve in a quarrel every one 
who does not enter into their views. A character 
madeuplike Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson, in ‘The Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ plays an important part there,—and 
no doubt succeeds in deceiving many a foolish victim 
by his venerable and benevolent appearance.” 


American Telegraph.—A great scheme is before 
the Washington Congress. The lines are to com- 
mence at Natchez—the most western town in the 
state of Mississippi, and already connected with the 
vast network of American telegraphs. At Natchez 
the wires will cross the mighty stream of the Missis- 
sippi. They will then run along the northern part of 
Louisiana, strike Texas, and continue their route 
to El Paso, on the Rio Grande. Thence the 
course will be due west—through the Paso de 
Norte, across the level regions of New California, 
to the junction of the Gila and Colorado Rivers— 
a little above the head of the Gulf of California. 
From this point the wires will run to Van Diep, 
on the Pacific, and thence they will again pursue 
their track along the shores to Monterey and San 
Francisco. The entire distance is two thousand 
four hundred miles. 





To CorrgsroxpENts. — A. J. E.—Britannicus—J. D. B.— 
H. P., Watchmaker—J. F. M.—W. H. B.—received. 

A. P.’s communication on the subject of Capt. Flinders 
has been received,—and the writer is thanked. 

We have received Signor Bardis’s letter. The Atheneum 
undertakes to describe and criticize the works which it re- 
views as objects of literature,—and it isno part of its province 
to become a vehicle for personal explanations which concera 
the writers of such works, and which would be more pro- 
perly addressed to them in a direct manner. 





Erratum.—P. 1151, col. 2, last line, for * service” read 
surface. 
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DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. Demy 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

London: Published for Her ao Stationery Office, by 
Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans. 





NEW — a ge mae By WORKS. 


published, price 38. 
HRESTOMATHIE FRANCAISE ; ou, Choix 
cais. Par 


de Morceaux tirés des Meilleurs Ecrivains F 
A. VINET, Professor A l’Académie de Lausanne. Vusage des 
coles, par L. F. CHAU MONT, Maitre de Langue Frangaise. 


A NEW GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE. Second Béiticn, revised. By DR. DUBUC, of the Uni- 
versity of France. 

= porous iy cnihiation of PR 2S giiaien, =| 

t! grammar mi 
complex principles. co | who qnnenty combines the experience of a 
practical teacher with the science of 


Scoteman, 
An EASY GUIDE to FRENCH CORVEE- 
SATION, on a New Plan, with a Practical Introduction to t! 
Study of French Grammar; for the Use of the Ly Re ‘Acer 
demy. By J.G. E. MAC. CLEOD, B.A., of the Universi 
Edinburgh: Robert Seton ; London : Whittaker & Co. 


SAUNDERS AND OTLEY’S ee 
T, 
HE FOURTH EDITION o of ts JAME- 
SON’S CHARACTERISTICS of W 

et A A ~— Me a The a lau of all the 
II. LIVES “3 ‘CELEBRATED FEMALE 

SOVEREIGNS. By Mrs. JAMESON. 2 vols. 
III. MR. JAMES’S DELIGHTFUL BIO- 
GR EPRT—BSCHARD CEUR DE LION, his Life and Times. 
IV. THE HANDBOOK of TURNING: a 
Practical Guide to that beautiful Science. Price 78. 6d. post free. 
V. THE LANGUAGE of FLOWERS. Co- 


leaped Plates. The CNY Edition sanctioned by the Ducnzss 
ENT. 


VI. HOW te PRINT and WHEN'* ‘to PUB. 


iia: Practical a oo ae Auth 
ossessors ThL—7--*. the" abies U Publication of 


intended f 
Saunders & Otley, Sameen, einen) 











CAUTION. 


SIR WALTER SCOTTS POETICAL WORKS, 


With the Author's latest Notes, as well as several of the principal Poems themselves, being all Copyright, Printers and Publishers are hereby cautioned against 
violating the said Copyright, and the PUBLIC ARE WARNED that no work published under the title of the Poctical Works of Sir Walter Scott is complete 
unless it be published by Robert CabELL, or by ADAM & CHARLES Buack, EpixbuRcH. 
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Just published, Vol. VILI. completing the Work, price 88. 6d. 
loth boar 


clot ‘ds, 
N ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY; con- 
taining the Lives of Ancient Fathers and Modern Divines, 
interspersed Le eg < | yy Schismatics ; forming a 
i i t Y in 
a rn iL “UL, IV. and v. pa FA bound in cloth boards 


Ge, exch. Also, uniform with the above, Vol. VI. és. 6d.; Vol: 
-, 68, in 
London: F. & J. Rivington ; Parker, Oxford; J. & J. Deighton, 
Cambridge ; and F. Harri son, Leeds. 

This day is published, price One Shilling, 
OP ROADS and NEW ROADS. 

Being No. I. of 
READING FOR TRAVELLERS. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


N R. CHARLES LEVER’S NEW WORK, 
THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 
The THIRD NUMBER is published THIS DAY, price One 
Shilling. With Two Illustrations by H. K. BROWNE. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


ENNY MAPS.—Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
Vy INDEX. TITLE-PAGE, &c. to Chapman & Hall's 
ies of nD a) 
Sethe ‘Complete Work, under the title of “LOWRY’S TABLE 
ATLAS,” containing 100 Maps, royal dto., will be ready in a few 
days, strongly half-bound, price 15s. plain, or 21s. coloured. 
Goadon: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Cloth, 1s. ; by post, 18, 6d. 
\ \ JELSH SKETCHES.  Seconp Sertgs. 
By the Author of ‘ Proposals for Christian Union.” 

“ The writer may well say, that though confined within narrow 
limits, it embraces the most eventful period of Welsh history, 
since it treats, and very ably, of the Lords Marcher, Lizwelyn, ap 
Gryftyd4, Edward 1., and Edward of Caernarvon.”—Votes and 

£8. 














“The chapters devoted to Llywelyn are very well done, and 

render ful! justice to that illustrious man.”— Gua 

. aa : James Darling, 81, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn- 
elds. 





Now publishing, in Parts, 4to. 2s. 6d. each, 


EMAINS of PAGAN SAXONDOM, prin- 
cipally from Tumuli in England. Described and Ilus- 
trated by JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, Fellow and Secretary of 
the Society of Antiquaries. The two Numbers already published, 
contain coloured Engravings of the follewing objects: —1. Gold 
Ornaments set with Garnets, found in a Tumulus on Roundway 
Down, near Devizes, Wilts —2. Gold Buckle, set with a Slab of 
Garnet, found at Ixworth, Suffolk.—3. Singular Glass Vase, found 
at Reculver, Kent.—4. Sepulchral Urn, in the Towneley Collec- 
tion, British Museum.—5. Beautiful Circular Fibula, from a Grave 
near Abingdon, Berkshire, now in the British Museum. 


London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
CHEAPEST EDITION. 















Abbot ....... one -1/9 | Kenilworth ............ 
Anne of Geierstein......2/ | Legend of Montrose ....1/6 
Antiquary ...-..s+e06- 1/8 Monastery ......... ..-1/9 
Betrothed ....... .e.+.2/ |Old Mortality ....... + 21/9 
Black Dwarf ........+-1/6 | Pirate .......+s.se08- Vil 
Bride of Lammermoor ..1/4 | Peveril of the Peak ....2/6 
Castle Dangerous ...... 2/6 Quentin Durward ...... Wi 
Count Robert of Paris ..1/8 | Redgauntlet .......... 1/10 
Fair Maid of Perth ....1/ | Rob Roy .............. yl 
Fortunes of Nigel ......1/11 | St. Ronan’s Well ...... 1/9 
Guy Mannering ..... -+-1/9 |Surgeon’s Daughter .. ..2/6 
Heart of Mid-Lothian ..2/3 | Talisman, é&c. ..... 1/9 
Highland Widow -2/ | Waverley... -2/ 
Ivanhoe........ eeeeeeeel/11| Woodstock .....+..+00.2/ 


A. & C. Black, Edinburgh; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 





NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER, 
VOLUMES XXI. and XXII. 


NARRATIVE of the UNITED STATES’ 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION. Two Volumes. With 
numerous Drawings made from the Sketches of the Artist who 
accompanied the Expedition, illustrative of the Manners, Customs, 
and Personal Appearance of the Inhabitants, and Views of the 
Semnery of the Countries Visited. Crown 8yo. cloth, 2s. 6d. per 
volume. 


LONDON BIOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY, NOVEMBER 
VOLUME. 


IVES of the BROTHERS ALEXANDER 
and WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT. _ Translated from the 
German of KLENCKE and SCHLESIER. With Portraits. Post 
pre. = with Washington’s Life and Hazlitt’s Napo- 
eon,) 3 ! 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON LIBRARY, NOVEMBER 
VOLUME. 


IFE of FIELD-MARSHAL the DUKE of 
By J. W STOCQURLEN, eq, Author of The Beicieh Ome: 

y J. H. fe ., Author of ‘ The tis ficer,” 
*The Handbook of British India? &e. &e. 

Volume I., embracing all the events of his remarkable milita: 
career down to the end of the Campaign of 1814. (The Second will 
contain all the operations in the Netherlands to the close of the 
Duke's life.) The Illustrations from Drawings by Lieut.-Colonel 
Luard, taken during the Duke’s Compaigns, convey the most 
accurate Views of the scenes of his exploits, gae with Sketches 
of Battles, and also Portraits of the British Generals who occupy 
distiuguished places in the history of the lamented Duke’s career. 
Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 





On NOVEMBER ist, will likewise be published, 
XQ EALFIELD’S CABIN-BOOK. Illustrated 
with Eight P: Engravi' This interesting Work will 
contain Scenes and Sketches of the late American and Mexican 
War. Cloth, uniform with ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ 2s. 2d. And 


ELLINGTONIAN A; 
ANECDOTES, OPINIONS, MAXIMS, and CHARAC- 
meet Ce at ba DUKE OF eS. By = 
Laconics,’ Author of * Errors Ex- 
plained, &. Post 8vo. in wrapper 1s.; or in cloth, ls 6d, 
London : Ingram, Cooke & Co, 227, Strand. 
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Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
UNCLE WALTER. 


** Mrs. Trollope’s best novel since ‘Widow Barnaby.’ 


first, and retains it to chapter the last.”—Morning Chronicle. 
*** Uncle Walter’ is an admirably constructed and exceedingly entertaining novel. 
than ever in her position as one of the ablest fiction writers of the day.”—Morning Post. 


FANNY DENNISON. 3v. 


“ A story of absorbing interest.”—Globe. 


She seizes the amused attention of the reader in chapter the 


It assures Mrs. Trollope more 


THE KINNEARS. 


STORY. 3v. 


A Scottish 


Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





—. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ ‘Pendennis,’ &c. 





Now published, and may be had at all the Libraries, 


ESMoON D: 
A STORY OF QUEEN ANNE’ REIGN. 


By W. M. THACKERAY, Esq. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. price lJ. lls. 6d, 
London: Smit, ELper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





SIR FR. HEAD’S TOUR IN IRELAND. 


On November Ist, 8vo. 12s. 


A FORTNIGHT IN IRELAND. 
By SIR FRANCIS B. HEAD, Banr. 


CONTENTS. 


Part L. Dublin. 
National Education. 
The Constabulary. 
College of Maynooth. 
Dublin Police. 
My Tour. 


Part II. Degraded Condition of the Irish People. 
Tactics of the Irish Priesthood. 
Priests’ Published Speeches. 
Priests’ Published Letters. 
The Priests’ Press. 
Evidence collected by Myself. 
What is to be done? 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, crown 8vo. price 5s. 


THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD, 


By ELIZABETH WETHERELL. 
*,* This is the Author’s Edition of this popular American Tale. 


James Nispet & Co. 21, Berners-street; Sampson Low & Son, Ludgate-hill ; 
Hamiitton, Apams & Co. Paternoster-row. 





PALISSY THE POTTER. 
At all the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


THE LIFE OF BERNARD PALISSY 


OF 


SAINTES: 


His Labours and Discoveries in Art and Science; with an Outline of his Philosophical Doctrines, and 
Illustrative Selections from his Works. 


By HENRY MORLEY, 
Author of ‘ How to make Home Unhealthy,’ &c. 
Forming the New Volumes of Chapman & Hall’s Series of Original Works. 


‘A masterly full-length of the potter in his habit as he lived—the truth and vividness of actual existence animating 
every line of the portrait....We have not been more interested by a biography for many a day.”—Examiner. 

“‘ Those who would wish to see the struggles of genius for the achievement of excellence, moral and material, vividly 
presented, should read the life of Palissy the Potter, as it is prefigured in these interesting and instructive pages.” 


Observer. 





NEW NOVEL, by the Author of ‘ THE BACHELOR of 
the ALBANY.’ 


At all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


REUBEN MEDLICOTT; 
Or, THE COMING MAN. A Nove. 


By W. M. SAVAGE, 

Author of ‘The Falcon Family,’ ‘ My Uncle the Curate,’ &c. 

** A valuable addition to our best works of contemporary 
fiction, among which the previous works of the same writer 
have already taken a most honourable place.” — Examiner. 

**Mr. Savage loves to linger over the description of a 
character, and loiters to point his sharp, but not envenomed, 
arrows against the foibles of the different classes of society 
into which he introduces his readers....A light, pungent, 
searching, but upon the whole good-natured, picture of 
town life, either in London, the provinces, or the Uni- 
versities.”—Spectator. 





At all the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 2ls. 
VILLAGE LIFE IN 
EGYPT. 


By BAYLE ST. JOHN, 7 
Author of ‘Adventures in the Libyan Desert,’ ‘Two Years 
Residence in a Levantine Family.’ 

“In former writings on Egypt Mr. Bayle St. John had 
established himself as a trustworthy guide on the Nile and 
in the Desert—in the temples of Siwah and in the native 
houses of Alexandria; and the present volumes will confirm 
his reputation as a writer who can put his knowledge before 
the reader in a form at once instructive and picturesque. . *. 
They constitute an attractive addition to the library 0 
Eastern travel.”—Atheneum. : 

“ Mr. St. John is a wary and observant traveller, with a 
ready pen; and he has brought all these qualities to bear 
upon his book.” —Daily News. 


London: CuarMAN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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NEW WORK by SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 





On the 15th of November will be published, price 15s. 
Voivume I, 


HISTORY OF EUROPE 


FROM THE 


FALL of NAPOLEON in 1815 to the ACCESSION of LOUIS 


NAPOLEON in 1852. 
By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., 


Author of the ‘ History of Europe from the Commencement of the French Revolution, in 1789, 


to the Battle of Waterloo,’ &c. &c. 


To be completed in 5 vols. 8vo. uniform with the Lisrary (8th) Epition of the Author's ‘ History of Europe from 


7 1815.” 
— WILLIAM Biackwoop, & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 





+,* The Trade will be supplied with Prospect of the Work for Distribution, on application to the Publishers, 


37, Paternoster-row. 





47, LUDGATE-HILL, Ocr. 27. 


MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, SON & CO. 


Beg to announce that they will publish, early in December, 


A NEW WORK 


BY MRS. BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of ‘Uncte Tom’s Canin.’ 


nnn 





SAMPSON LOW, SON & CO. announce also as nearly ready for Publication :— 


1. P 
THE AUTHORS ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
UNCLE TOM’ CABIN, 


Profusely illustrated under the direction of the Author, from Drawings from Nature, by Artists who have for some 


time been engaged in the study of the habits and manners of the Slaves of the United States. Royal 8vo. 
+,* This splendid Drawing-room Book will be ready for delivery as THE CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 


2. 
THE JUVENILE CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


A PEEP INTO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN ; 


. 


In which the Characters of Eva and Uncte Tom are especially portrayed for Children. With a PREFACE by 


MRS. BEECHER STOWE. Fcap. with Lilustrations, 


3. 


TRUTH: A Narrative In THE TrME of THE Puritans. 
By the Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, M.A., Author of ‘ Thankfulness,’ &c. 1 vol. feap. cloth. 
*,* Forming the Second Volume of the Cheap Series of Copyright Books. 


4, 
GEOLOGY OF THE GLOBE. 


By EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D. L.L.D., Author of ‘ The Religion of Geology,’ &c. 1 vol. 12mo. illustrated. 


5. 
HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY ; 


(In November. 


Or, RUDIMENTS of SCIENCE APPLIED to EVERY-DAY LIFE ; with Questions for Examination. By A. J. 


BERNAYS, Esq. Second and Enlarged Edition, feap. cloth. 


THE LIFE OF THE APOSTLE PETER ; 


In a Series of DISCOURSES. By DR. LEE, Bishop of Delaware. Feap. cloth. 


THE INSTITUTIONS, POLITICS, and PUBLIC MEN of 


SPAIN. 


‘By 8. T. WALLIS, Esq., Author of ‘ The Glimpses of Spain.’ 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


8. 
THE CHAPEL OF THE HERMITS: a Porm. 


By JOHN G, WHITTIER, Esq. 





London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill. 


(Immediately. 


(In November. 


(In November. 


(Jn the press. 





CHEAPER EDITION OF MARGARET MAITLAND, 
Now ready, in 1 vol. price only 6s. bound, 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 


MES MARGARET MAITLAND, 
of SUNNY SIDE. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 

“ Nothing half so true or so red since Gal in the Solineaticn of Scot- 
tish character has appeared since Galt — is ‘Annals of 
the Parish’; and bp is is eaaee and than Gait, and even 
more bestaiely and simpl ak, ve 

Colburn & Co. Publishers. 1 13, Great Marl orough- street. 


Now completed, in Four Volumes, price 10s. sewed ; 
128. cloth board: 


8, 
IFE and WORKS of BURNS. Edited by 
ROBERT CHAMBERS. In this Work, the Life of tie 
Poet is traced more minutely and with more critical accuracy 
than in any other. The Poems and Songs are arranged in intimate 
union with the Biography. to which they afford much illustration, 
=e the Biography, on the other hand, lends to them a fresh sig- 





aye t. 

W. & K. Chambers, Btighes bs W. Orr & Co, London; 
aes Chambers, Glasgow ; lashan, Subling and all Book- 
selle 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 
HE MORAL PHILOSOPHY of PALEY: 
with additional Dissertations and Notes. By ALEXANDER 
BAIN, A.M. Forming one of the Volumes of Cuampers’s Lx- 
STRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING LiBRaRy. 


HAMBERS* 3" POCKET" MISCELLANY. 
conti: tinced i Month thly b maa 
R. Chambers Edinburgh; W. 5. Orr & Co. London , 
w'Giashas, Dublin; D. N. Chambers, Wass and all Book 





Just published, lo’ ai 
HE PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUM, Part IT., 
containing Four Calstypes, by ry Fenton, Esq and Philip 
Delamotte, F.8.A.—Photographers who are eas to arene of 
good Negatives, either on paper or fim. are requested to commu- 
nicate, by letter only. My r. J. Cundall, care re of the Publisher, 
iy be 86, Fleet-street. 


This day is RCH. price 58. 
HE IRISH CHURCH: its History and Sta- 
tistics ; | Notes, explanatory of the Law relating to ite 
‘emporalitie and Suggestions for their future ae By 
WILLIAM SHEE, Serjeant-at-Law, MP. 
London: Aylott & onan, Paternoster-row. Dublin: James 
Duly, 1, Wellington Quay 








tly published, in cloth 
HEMICA AL EXPERIM ENTS: illustrating 
the Theory, Practice,and Application of the Science of Che- 
mistry ; and containing the Properties, Uses, Manufacture, Puri- 
fication, and Analysis of all Ino ic Substances. With numerous 
En; rin > ratus, &. G. FRANCIS, F.L.S8. 
a <.. arwick-lane, Paternoster-row’ ; and all Book- 





st published, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 3 
ULMON ARY CONSUMPTION and its 
TREATMENT. By WILLOUGHBY Bigs | sums 
LEM, M. p.. Senior Py to the Blenheim Dis 
ondon : Jéhn Churchill, Princes-street, 
Just published, iN’ 8vo. cloth, rae =e 
| fAZLITT's PLAIN SPEAKER: Opinions 
ks, Men, and Things. Vol. II. (in 2 vols), Soreing 
the pa Volume of a New and Uniform Edition of his 
‘i c Temvleman 6, Great Portland-street, Regent-street. 
published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 78. 6d. 
EMINISCENCES of the BURMESE WAR, 
in 1824-5-6. By Capt. F. B. DOVETON, late Ist Madras 
European Fusileers. 
London : : Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 
Just published, price 7s. cloth, 
OMETIC ORBITS; with Copious Notes and 
Addenda. Compiled and Edited by EDWARD Z, COOPER. 
London: sages & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
: A. Thom, Abbey-st street. 














lete in 1 vol. 8vo. a New Edition, price 128. 12. 
RACTICAL SERMONS for every SUNDAY 
in the Four. By the Rev. C. BRADLEY, Vicar of Glasbury, 


nD 
‘The same Work, in > ~y 8vo. price 21s. 
Hamilton, — a and Hatchard. 


SACRAMENTAL SERMONS. 3rd edit. 10s. 6d, 
SERMONS at CLAPHAM. 6th edit. 10s. 6d, 
SERMONS at GLASBURY. 8th edit. 10s. 6d. 
SERMONS at HIGH WYCOMBE. llth 

edit. 2ia, 

eo HM MODERN ay a 
ls. post 8vo. price 88. 6d. 
OURSE. “of * the HISTORY of ‘MODERN 
Be VicroR, Sousin. Translated by 0. W. WIGH 


The Publishers believe that this Translation of the past of 
Cousin’s works will be acceptable to the English reader. 





THE —~— AND MODERN SCEPTICISM. 
demy 8vo. 416 pp. price 78. 6d. cloth. i 
HE PENTATEUCH and its ASSAILANTS; 
or, a Petetation of the Peestiens of Modern Infidelity to the 
Pentateuch. By W.T. HAMIL’ .D. 
Amongst other interestin, a. this work embraces 
tion in Six Days—The Po uals eo of the Earth, and ‘a ae of 
the Patriarchs—The Gian e Deluge universal D among 
the Creatures of God—Man ~ MSamilye &e. 





VINET’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 
In post 8vo. price 38. 6d. cloth, 
ASTORAL THEOLOGY: the Theory of a 
GOSPEL MINISTRY. 
By Professor VINE’ 


T. 
* Filled with treasures of Christian and oupretones, of 
enlightenment, of tendencies of practical ¢ ak elevation, 


of edification nisme. 
‘A more valuable a toa 7» will not readily be found. 
Edinburgh : EY T. Clark, ; Hamilton & Co. 
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at, 4s. 6d. in cl erarre 


A LMANACH y= ‘GOTHA “for 1853. With 
the Povtestie of Nicholas I.—George, King of Hanover— 
Mary, Quee Hanover—George, Duke of Sax-Altenbow 
Mary, Duchess of Sax-Altenbourg Alb —Albert, Arehduke of Aust: 
0. C. Marcus —* of vores 0 {MAN and 
&c. &c., that he a COMPLE Th Stock of GERMAN an 
SLASSIGAL, WoHKS, eg ae ovis E and CON 


B in ATISTICAL TA- 
BLEs, &c,, MAPS, ATLASES, &e. &. Tiverat allowances made 
to Schools and Coll x 
0. C. Mareus, Fo: mand English B ler, 8, Oxford-street. 








A LY’ TERAL TRANSLATION of the ACTS of 
USTLES on PErinite RULES of TRANSLA- 
TLON pon = ENGLISH VERSION of the same. By HERMAN 
HEINE ETTER, ‘Aether of * — for ascertaining the Sense con- 
veyed in Ancient Greek ts.’ Price 48. 
radock & Co. 48 48, 


‘aternoster-row. 
ae WORKS of HERMAN HEINFETTER, 
published by Messrs. Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
Seven Works, Rules, and Entooguctions for Trans- 
lation of Holy Scripture. Price 98. 
Twelve Works, English + and Versions 
of Holy Scripture. Price 11, 8. 
Three Works, on Doctrinal Subjects. Price 2s. 6d. 


G. Willis’s Monthly Publications, 
To BE HAD OF ALL BooKsELLERS, 
On Nov. 1, Nos XXVII. and XXVIIL., price only 1s. 6d. each, of 


THE ORNAMENTAL FLOWER 
GARDEN and SHRUBBERY, published Monthly, price only 
1s. 6d, each Number.—This beautiful Coloured Periodical com- 

rises J ~ Works of the first Writers, including Professor DON, 
hes ; also all the most recent practical Hints on Cul: 
Sh pinmet TY &c. by the Editor. 

Each Number contains FOUR LARGE and BEAUTIFULLY- 
COLOURED EN GRAVINGS. It is the determination of the 
Publispes te roduce one of the most beautiful and permanently 

uable Works of the Hy ever offered at the price.—Also Vol. I. 
bo ready, containing 72 Coloured Plates, price 11 88. 








No. VII. ready on Nov.1. Published Monthly, price 2s. each 
Number, a New Edition of 


MEYER’S BRITISH BIRDS and 
THEIR EGGS, COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS of. This Work 
is the most complete and beautifully-coloured Periodical of the 
day ; ornamental, useful, original, and highly instructive. Each 
Number contains Four beautifully-colo’ Plates, with Descrip- 
tive Letter-press. 


On Nov. 1, No. VI, Price 38. how to be continued Monthly, each 
containing Three "Plates, exhibi ting ui oo of 100 Figures, most 
pesatfally caper’ ce on a Coloured, of BRITISH 

MOTHS and B 


WoOOD’S BRI TISH ENTOMO- 
LOGY; a aa Hibasteaged Catalogue of the Lepidopterous 
Insects of Great Britain, with an Account of their Localities ond 
Synonymes &c. New Edition, revised and improved by 

OD, E President of the Entomological Society. This 
ae “publica ion is by far the most complete Illustrated 

Work on British Entomology, and is especially adapted for those 
forming Collections. It contain nearly 2,000 Coloured Figures. 


No. I. now ready, in demy 4to. with Four fine Coloured Plates, 
price 2s.a NEW MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC HERBAL; 
or,an ENCYCLOPAZDIA OF 


Useful and Ornamental PLANTS, 
used in the Arts, in Medicine, and for Ornament. With copious 
Selene ent and ey Descriptions of each, Accounts of their Me- 


HOOD’S WORKS. 


1. 
OOD’S POEMS. Fovurts Epitron. In One 


Volume, feap. 8vo. price 98. cloth. 


2. 
HOOD'S POEMS of WIT and HUMOUR. 
Third Edition. smears 


HOOD’S OWN ; or, LAUGHTER from YEAR 
to IRS acm A New Edition. “4 One Volume, 8vo. illustrated by 
350 Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. clot 

Edward a. Dover-street. 


HAPMAN’S ILLUSTRATED LITERA- 
TURE.— Undine, with numerous engravings, price 4d., 

bei —_ XXL. of the Series, now ready. 

Vol. I. (the family volume), with a sjenaia 1 frontispiece (* The 

Angel's Solace,’ by Tony Johannot), contains— The Vicar of Wake- 

field,’ * Lionel Lincoln,’ ‘Joan of. Naples, ‘The Gold Mine,’ *A 

Simple 8 naam * ‘Ourika the Negress,’ ‘A Journey Round my Room,’ 


Vol. If. muthe bachelor’s volume) contains— A Sentimental 
Journey,’ The Geltotined Woman,’ *The Rei; eign of Satan,’ * The 
Sorrows of Werter,’ * The Nun,’* The Marquis o Létoriére, * Gul- 
liver’s Travels,’ * The Devil on Two Sticks.’ Each volume hand- 
somely bound in cloth, with appropriate designs in gold, price 5s. 

J ohn K: - Chapman & Co. 5, Shoe-lane. 





Just published by “PARTRIDGE & OAKEY. 
Royal 18mo. cloth boards, pie 2s. 6d., by post 38., the profits to be 
devoted to the Madiai. 

PRISONERS of HOPE: being Letters from 

lorenee, relative to the Persecution of FRANCESCO and 
ROSA MADIAL, sentenced June 8th, to solitary confinement and 
hard labour, for reading the Word of God, and professing the 
Cospal of of LED, Edited, with an Introduction, by 8. P. TRE- 


n Syo. cloth, 4s. 6d., by post 

ISRAEL’ s FU! ‘URE. AoA sem ‘delivered in 
the Lock Chapel, in Lent, 1852. By the Rev. CAPEL MOLY- 
NEUX, B.A., inister of the Chapel. 

Post 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d., 
ECCLESIOGRAPUY: « = the Biblical 
Church Analytically Delineated, comprehending the Nature of 
the Church, its Origin, and its various Relations ; Government 
in General ; the Operation of the Head of the Church and the 
Church itself; the ae and Destiny of the Cyan ether 
with an Introduction and Copious Synopsis. By J. 

Second Thousand, feap. Svo. cloth, with Portrait, 38. ~~ ~ —~ 4s. 
LEILA A the Jewish Convert. An 
Authentic Memoir. By 0. W. T. HEIGHWAY. 


PARTRIDGE & Onn a ARD PICTORIAL 


NCLE TOM’S CABIN; or, the HISTORY 
ofa CHRISTIAN SLAVE. By HARRIET BEECHER 
rey With an Introduction and Lilustrations by HENRY 


THE PEOPLE'S SHILLING EDITION, in 
crown 8vo., uniform with the People’s Edition of Dickens’s Wo: orks, 
ae» wheat boards, with Frontispiece, Illustrated Title and cover by 


THE PEOPLE’SILLUSTRATEDEDITION. 
Price 2s. 6d. Crown 8vo. printed on sipetieg paper, with Twelve 
Wood Engravings, from designs by ANELAY. Strong cloth. 

THE STANDARD ILLUSTRATED EDI- 
TION. Price 10s. 6d. Beautifully Printed in demy 8vo. with Six- 
= cece Engravings, from designs by ANELAY, on Tinted 

re 
ORDER PARTRIDSE § 04 OAKEY’S UNABRIDGED 


London: Partridge & Oakey, 34, Paternoster-row and 70, Edg- 
ware-Road. 


»IRKBECK LIFE ASSURANCE 

B PANY, 8, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON, COM. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 

President—The Right Hon. o Earl of CARLISLE. 

Trustees—Lord Dudley Coutts Stuar' 

Bankers— Messrs. Barnite Hien tee Jerrold, Es, 
This Company, established in connexion with Mechanics’ 
tutions) is now pre to transact en Insti. 
> _. Pali eee indlspatable. ee eee with 

‘or Prospectuses, Form posal; 
Offices of the Company. 5,3 Moorgntestret or Shares, apply at the 
GEORGE COLE, See, 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


HE FINANCIAL YEAR ofth ‘i 
IPE ASSURANCE COMPANY ot RDARD 
effec hat date will be 





L 
NOVEMBER, and urances ted 
admitted to the Division of Profits in the year 1855, securing F, 
en, and an Additional Year's ¢ sn 
future Division over later entrants. 


INTENDING ApSURERS should lodge th posals 
joqien Office, King William-street, city ; - fre Heed can 
Edinburgh ; or with one of the Company 8 “Agents. - 
be THOS. THOMSON, 
PETER EWART, Resident Secretary, 


EDINBURGH LONDON, 
3, GEORGE-STREET (Head Office). §2, Kine WILLIaxsrazer, 
DUBLIN, GLASGOW, 
66, Urrer SACK VILLE-STREET. 35, St. Vincent-prace, 








VY icToRia LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. Established 1838, 
homes Nesbitt, Bo, Deputy. Choirs 
omas Nesbi 8 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. oi Vs kg am meson, Hog, 
George Denny, Esq. | John Knill, Esq. 
Bryan Donkin, Esq. r R.8. John Nolloth, E 
J. P. Gassiot, Bq. R.S. harles Phillips, athe 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. iel Sutton 
Sidney Gurney, Esq. O's. Bellingham Foolsey, Esq. 
The baptoes of of ty Company Say ed every description of risk 


may be paid quarterly, ap poy . or otherwise. ao 
Credit allowed of one-third o the P yremiums till death, or halfthe 
Premiums for five pone, on Policies taken out for the wholeoflife 
Residence in most of the Colonies allowed without payment of 
any extra Premium, and the rates for the East and West Indies 
are peculiarly favourable to Assurers. 
Policies may be made absolute Securi 
ca facilities given for the Assi; 
are made on Mortgage of holds, Leaseholds, and Life 
Intereste, & &c.—also to Policy- Holders with ‘unexceptionable Per- 
oonal & Suretics 








ities. 
pant or Transfer of Policies. 


coger ee rout. ¢ the entire Profits are appropriated 
«fetes on ‘te Prog ~~: ested to th: Pp 
ntion is p Cc’ ay u e new Pros 
eo, quested tot RATRAY. Actua 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall ondon. 
The distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 
others— 
Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the gamsene wants of urers, 
and ev ad every is risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 
ery the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 
~ C 
Voans granted on approved Personal Security. 
restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
PR oy but may proceed from one nore of Europe to anotherin 
cked without Licence, and to British North nee, 
and many parts of the United States, withent extra premium, by 
merel, giving t the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
_e ed visit. 
hole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of Pre- 
uiem, aus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
a 


tu and every eirmctinn, may be obtained upon 





i of Culture, and numerous Anec 
dotes. By the late Gib BERT THOS. BURNETT, Esq., Prokeer 
of Botany at King’s College, London. 

This will form, when complete, one of the most intrinsically 

and i as well as ornamental, Works on Plants 
and Fiseess ever produced. The Plates are large and beautifully 


colo 
G. Writs, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 











TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, October 23, contains Articles on 


Anemone, single Mandevilla suaveolens : 
Beans, Haricot, by Mr. Thomp- ‘| Lessee (with engraving) 


Beans, Sut runners, by Mr. Pau 3 (Messrs. ) nursery 
— , Peas, ‘me agree by Mr. Mackenzie 


Berbe 
Calendar, Horticultural aioe. machine for digging 
Potatoes, culture of, by Mr. 


Cute, carcass weight of, by Mr. 
| Cuthill 

Cissus discolor, by Mr. Williams | Potato disease, by Mr. Skene 

an Prince rthur, by Mr. Hoots to we 
hary with engrav- 
Dibble, Dr, Hewiagten's, 
Epiph llums, culture of Senticbrenners, by Mr. Thomp- 
son 


pening, asphalte floor- 
ing fo Societies, proceedings of the Hor- 
vm, quantity of manure made tioulfural and Surrey Agricul: 


” by Mr. Wood 
in America 


Tuli is, to make, by Mr. 
Greenhoute, how to heat a small Edwards by Mr. Th 
Vegeabi new . Thom: 
Gano and the Rot, by Mr. Pri- nae ef ” 


Violets, culture of Neapolitan, 


— standard 





Tanners’ “* 


Fics a uareate by Mr. Eade | Tenant 





Gyneriam argenteum by Mr. Yo 
Ficotins. che cheap Ww'cormas ening, by Dr. 
seh Y 
Manure, vuantit made on a} Wh seeding of, b; 
q vy — Hardy y 


‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle and.“ gricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the se th »Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, Galtntere, and Liverpool prices, w : bh returns from 
the P. Potato, H op, H. Timber, ‘Bark Wool, and Seed Mar- 
kets, and a lete Ne ‘ewspa; with @ condensed account of ali the 
transactions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender.—_OPPICE for Advertise- 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
instituted 1820.—The Directors to inform persons desiro 

of insuring, that Policies effected with this oe ed during the 
year 1852 will be entitled to four years’ bonus in the quinquennial 
areonietee of avout to be declared in 1856. Prospectuses and 

‘orms of 1 may be obtained at the Sens, 1, Old Broad- 
street, and 16, Pall-Mall; or from We of the o Agente. 

AMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


HE WESTMINSTER and = LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATIO. 
At the Westminste Fie Often 
27, King-street, Covent- ouciee, London. 
Established 1536. 


‘rustees. 
Colonel W. H. Me 





gear bane Van 





ae Esq. Joseph William - Esq. 
This Association offers to Assurers the security of an ample 
Guaranteed Capital, besides ts large Fund invested in the Public 
Stocks and on Mortgages, be’ fog the of p 
already received on Assurances. 
The rates of premium hereunder stated have been re-calculated, 


und 
and are precisely Aen so tothe risk of the Assurance undertaken 
by the Office, and are as low as is consistent with security. 

of the profits of the Association are divided every 
= Years among the holders of Policies in the participating class 


assurances. 
ofthe additions made to the sums assured by Policies which have 
participated in the three divisions of profit declared 1842, 1847, and 
1852, have averaged one-half of the preminnes paid on them. 
he assured may proceed to and reside in any a of Europe, 
winows giving notice to the Association, or paying any extra pre- 





Every restrictive condition of not 1 
for the security of the Association has been to nd from the 


policies. 
advanced on the security of policies after two premiums 
have been paid on the m. 

Premiums may be paid Yearly, Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 

Every information on the sul bject of Life Assurance can be ob- 
tained on application at the Offi 


Annual Premiums - ‘the Assurance of 1002, 








for the whole term of Life :— 
Age.| With Profits. | Age. | Without Profits. 
20 £117 4 20 #1 14 7 
30 2 8 10 30 2656 4 
40 5 0 40 3 04 
50 410 6 50 440 
60 , @ § 60 614 2 











BROWNE, Actuary. 





ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





application to the Resident Director. 
ROVIDENT L 7s OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREE' 
€ITY BRANCH: x ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806, 
Invested — £1,311,761. 


Annual Income, £153,000. uses Declared, £743 
Claims paid since the ceteblishment ¢ ef the Office, £2, 087, 7 738 





President. 
_ The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


Directors. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 





Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. jamin Oliviera, Esq. M. 
George Dacre, Esa. , William Ostler. asa. | ny 
Witltem Judd, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Fea 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. George Round, 
F ted Hen, 5. Ki Zz. M.P. ~ 3 Jamés Sherman 
omas Ma: 4 rederick , 
A. ont, Esq. Mannging Director 


Physician—J vn Mactan, M.D. eee 8.90, Upper Montaguectie’, 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Sarrender of 
Bonuses. 












































Ww. M 
Agents required in the principal ‘Country Towns, 


Date 8 Bonuses added subse- 
f wan Original Premium, |quently,to be further 
Policy. Insured. = Yncreased annually. 
1806 £2500 1010 Extinguished £1222 23 0 
1811 1000 ei 19 2 ditto 931 17 8 
1818 1000 34 16 10 ditto 14 1810 
Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 
tions, 
Policy Sum Bonuses | Total with Addi ; 
Ne. | Date. | ynsured. | added. | to be further increased 
521 1807 £900 £982 12 1 £1882 12 1 
4 81 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3308 180 5000 3558 17 8 g558 17 8 
Prospectuses and full particu lars may be obtained u} pon applicy: 
tion to the Agents ot the Offi e principe! towns 0! 
United ‘Kingdom, at the fp SE 4 bead Office, No. 
50, Regent-street. 
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FICE, 
DINGS. 


43,000. 
2,087,738. 








N° N° 1305] 


THE ATHENAUM 








TONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW): 


ASSURANG. SOCIETY, 32, New Peltge steer, Badithiors, 
ORGE M. BUTT, Esq. M.P , Chairm 
Bonva. Policies effected (on the Profits calies prior ras the 3ist 
December, } will participate in Four-rirrus of the vpecem, Se 
be declared at the close of the year 1855, and appropriated by ad 
tion to the pee reduction of Premium, or payment in = 
Assured 


the Assured may dest. KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
s ANCE SOCIETY. 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 10 Vict., ¢. 35. 
Head Office,—26, ST. AN DREW-SQUARE, Edinburgh. 











The REPORT oy, the DIRECTORS to the TWENTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL MEETING, held on 4th May, showed the following to 
be the position of the Society :— 


The Sums Assured muncemted | to . £3,737,560 
The Annual Revenue 136,960 
And the Accumulated Fund 688,531 


LARGE Additions have been made to POLICIES. For ex- 
ample, a policy for 1,000. , dated Ist March, 1832, becoming a claim 
after payment of the premium in the present year, would receive 

1,514, and policies of later date in proportion, 
t Triennial Allocation takes place on the Ist March, 1853, 

when an additional Bonus will be declared. 

POLICIES RENDERED INDISPUTABLE, — The Directors 
have arranged t =) t Policies may, Fk outa, copaittans, bs 
eclared i an. round whatever, alter being 0: ve 
é ia puta ~ ‘and the semared be entitled to travel = reside 
yomnat ee limits of: Europe, without payment of extra premium 


ling or resi lence. 
neat ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 


f Rates and Forms of Proposal may be had free on appli- 
canttles the ‘Society's Offices, 126, BISHOPSGATE STREET, 


hill), London. 
smeaabagass WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 
*y* Medical Referees paid by the Society. 


YDROPATHIC NOTICE.—Dnr. CuaruesT. 
THOMPSON, M.D. M.R.C.S. &. may be CONSULTED 
DAILY at his Residence, No. 42, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, 
from 10am. to2p.m., by Parties wishing to undergo Hy ‘dropathic 
Treatment without going to a Hydropathic Establishment. 


HE DIVIDENDS.—Surplus Dividends can- 
not be better rein at this present time on by Nitrd 

in agood stock of TEA, COFFEE, CUCOA, SPICE, 
CURRANTS, RICE , &e., a Markets for all those nt bein ng 
on the advance, and prices will be very high before Christmas. 

eral Price Current, containing all the advantages of the London 
Gfarkets, sent free, by post. my epiiiicaticn to Phillips & Company, 
Tea Merchants, No. 8, William-street, City, London.—The 
best Imperial Souchong | =~ 4a.; the best Moyune Gunpowder, 5s.; 
the best Mocha Coffee, 1s. 4d.—Tea or Coffee to the value of 40s. 
sent Carriage Free to any part of England by PHILLIPS & 

MPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, KING-WILLIAM-STREET, 
CITY, LONDON. 








Ate LERSTON & BROGDEN beg to 
TION the Public inst the ELECTRO GOLD 

CHAINS — POLISHED ZINC GOLD, so extensively put forth 
in the Yay 5 day, and to call attention to the genuine Gold Chains 
made from their own ingots, and sold by troy weight at its bullion, 
or realizable value, with the workmanship at wholesal manufac: 
turer's prices. The gold and d atthe price 
ey py werkmanchip according to the simplicity or intrtonay 

e 

An extensive assortment of Joey, of the first quality, all 
made at their Manufactory, 16, HENRIETTA-STREET, CO- 
VENT-GAKDEN. Established a. e 1798. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
EN WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 
STREET only. The promioes are the most extensive in London, 
and contain an ample assortment of every description of goods 
of the first manufactures, A great variety of hy Services at 
Four Guineas each.—250, Oxfor oerech, ot, near Hyde Pi 











No Charge for Stamping Note Paper and Envelopes with Crest, 
Initial, §c., at LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street. 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 

Cue laid Note Paper, 5 ¥. 6 guives for 6d. ; ‘Large size ditto, 5 
quires for 1s. Best Sealing Wax, 14 sticks forils. Card Plate 
engraved for 2s. 6d.; 100 best Cards printed for 28. 6d. Dressing 
Boting Bogen’ and Travelin, Cases, W ork Boxes, Envelope Boxes. 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c., at WILLIAM LOCK: 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond- -street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 308, sent carriage free. 


LAYING CARDS.—DE LA RUE & CO.’S 
NEW PATTERNS for the Season are now ready, and can 
be had of all respectable Booksellers and Stationers, 
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EAL & ‘SON'S 1 EIDER DOWN QUILTS 

made in three va arletion the BORDERED QUILT, 

the PLAIN QUILT, andthe DUVET. The Kordered Quilt is in 

the usual form of be: gett, and is a most el it and luxurious 

article. The Plain Quilt is smaller, and is useful as an extra cover- 

ing on the bed, or as a wrapper in the carriage, or on the couch, 

The Duvet is a loose case filled with Eider Down, as in general 
a ore lication to H 

Lists of |’rices and Sizes sent free by post, on application 
& Son’s Bedding Factory, 196, Sethenbaan-oomsteeed. aan 


ENNETT’S MODEL BAROMETER for 

One Guinea, warranted scientifically accurate, and entirely 

free from the defects of the old whee! instrument. It is portable, 

neat, anf trustworth. > and adapted for every climate and purpose. 

—JOHN BENNETT, Manufacturer to the Royal Observatory, 
Board of Ordnance, Admiralty, and the Queen.—é65, Cheapside. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'’S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. ey 
are very strong, not liable to get out of enter, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a hieves. Chubb & 8 for deeds, 
plate, books, &c. from fire and thieves. & Son, 57, St. 
aul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar- 

ket-street, Manchester; and "Horsley Fields, Wolver ampton. 


EW and CHEERFUL REGISTER STOVE. 

~—In the construction of the BURTON REGISTER STOVER, 
it was the first care of the inventor, WILLIAM 8. BURTON, to 
avail himself of the most valued of modern improvements in the 
art of heating, and secondly, so to modify and alter the receptacle 
for the coals as at once to obtain the simplest one most perfect 
combustion. After a long series of experiments, he , by the sub- 














LKIN GT ON and CO, 
ATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &., 
Respectfully urge upon Purchasers to observe that each article 
bears their Patent Mark,“ E. & CO. under a crown,” as no others 
are warranted by them. 


The fact frequently set forth of articles being plated by “ Elking- 
ton’s Process,” affords no guarantee of the quality, as numerous 
manufacturers are ee by them to use the process, but without 
restriction in the mode of manufacture, the metal employed, or 
the thickness of silver deposited thereon. These productions were 
honoured at the late Great Exhibition aly k- an aw ard ofthe “ Council 
Medal,” and <<. be obtained at eith 

22, REGENT-STRERT, ‘ 
is, MOORGATE-STREET, } LONDON; 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


TATCHES.—T. COX SAVORY & CO. 








of a graceful form of shell for the present clumsy and ill- 
ptapted bars, succeeded in producing a stove which for soft and 
brilliant light, as well as purity and quantity of heat, is far beyond 
his most sanguine expectations, while for cleanliness ‘and cheerful- 
ness it is utterly unapproachable. Price from 568. to 15. To beseen 
in use daily in his Show Rooms; where also are to be seen 


25 STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 


all didwring = pattern, forming the largest assort- 
ment ever collected hey are marked in plain figures, 
and at prices were with those that have tended to make 
this establishment the most distinguished in this country. Bright 
stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two sets of bars, 14s. to 
51. 103, ; ditto, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5l. 10a, 
to 121. i28.; bronzed fenders complete, with standards, from 78. to 
31. ; steel fenders, from 2. 15s. to 6l.; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from 2. 158. to 71. 78.; fire-irons,from 1s. 9d. the set to 4l 48.5 
Sylvester and all other patent stoves, with radiating hearth- -plates 
pA tchen ranges, which he is enabled to sell at these very re- 

uu Arges, 

First— From the frequency and extent of his purchases ; and 

Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively for cash. 

WILL AMS. "BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 

lusive of the . devoted solely to the 





47, Cornhill, London, het for selection a mos! 
stock of first-class PATENT TACHED LEVER W tenes, 
which being made by ‘theansel ves. can be strongly recommended 
for and d ility. A written Warranty is given with 





ENT’S PATENT _CHROROMSTESS, 
WATCHES, and CLOCK J. DENT My leave to 
inform shbition that he has been SWARDED b y the rary of the 


Great Exhibition of 1851 the ONLY COUNCIL MEDAL given in 
Horology to the English Exhibitors; alsoa Prize M for his 
Patent Mariner's ners Compass ; and has just received, by order of the 


Admiralty, a Fem = price for the performance of his Chrono- 
se at the Royal Observatory in 1851 and 1 
Dent respectfully requests an ade of his extensive 
stock fal Watches and Clocks. Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, eight 
guineas ; Gentlemen’s, ten guineas ; Youths’ Silver Watches, four 
4 cians Lever Watches for Engineers and others, six 
guineas 


=. J. DENT, Watch and Clockmaker by appointment to the 

een, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Emperor of 

ol 61, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, — Exchange 
(clock-tower area). Large Church-Clock ™ 
wharf, Strand. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
The large: est, as well as the choicest, Assortment in existence 

of PALMER'S MA nt’ | and oat “LAMPS; AMPHINE, 
ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODBRATEUR LAMPS, with all the 
Improvements, and of the as and most récherché 











, Bohemian, and plain glass, or papier mache, is 
at W TLLAM. 'S\ BURTON'S ; and they are arranged in one latge 
— that the patterns, *sizes, and sorts can be instant 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
fall communicating), exclusive ot the shop. Soreeed solely to the 
AL FURNISHING IRON MONGERY (includ- 
ing © Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads), so arranged and ee that purchasers may 
easily and at once make their selectio: 
Catalogues, with Se, sent ( (per post) freé. The money 
returned for every article not approv 
30, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1 and 2, 
NEWMAN-STREET ; and 4and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


VERY THING for the TOILET at MECHIT'S 

MANUFACTORY, 4, LEADENHALL-STREET. Superior 
Hair, Nail, Tooth, Shaving, and Flesh Brushes, Clothes and Hat 
Brushes, Combs, Washing and Shaving Soaps. Various Nail and 
Corn Instruments, anees. Razor Strops and Paste. and Shaving 
Powder, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Ly Cases, with or without 
fittings, in Kussia Leather, okt Hooks Rosewood, and Japan ware. 
—_ Companions and Pocket 8 el 

ig Boxes, Envelope Cases, Card ote and Cake Baskets, 
Beta Inkstands, and an infinity of not rochecehe articles not to be 








FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD. 


DE. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED OINT- 
MENT, called the * POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” is confidently 


recommended to the public as an unmuting remedy for Wounds of 
every anaes tion, “~~ cure for Ul yo" Sore oft ey 
r- 


‘ing; Cuts, Burns, Scal: ruises, 
tie Eru; uot and Pimples in the Face, Sore and Inflam es, 
re Breasts, Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours; 


and i a a specific for those afflic eru eens te that sometimes follow 
vaccination. Sold in pots, i ls. a * aud 25. 9d. Also, his PILULE 
ANTISC KOPHULA:, con more than forty years’ expe- 


to be without Te my one 7 the best alterative motiangs 





ever compounded for Purifying the Blood = cosieting re in 
all her operations, Hence they are useful in Beorbutie 
emvlaini . Glandular Swellings, particularly ‘ond the neck, 


They form a mild and superior family aperient, that may be 
-2t confinement or cnange eof diet, ‘Bold in 


Ey 








each. 
PRICES MOUNTED IN SILVER CASES. 
Patent Lever Watch, in double-backed, engine-turned 
the movement with the latest improvement, ie, 
escapement, wore? — enamel dial, 
hand to —_~ the seconds, ag oe to 
gatipee rt ing whilst being <n « £414 6 
Ditto, jewelled in four holes, and capped 660 
Ditto, the finest e uality, with the improved ‘regulator, 
——- pod six holes, such as is usually mounted in 


ee Either of the above in hunting cases 108. 6d. extra, 
GOLD CASES—Swe for Ladies. 
Patent Lever Watch, in engine-turned, double-backed, 
old case, with richly ornamented gold dial and figures, 
the movement with the latest improvement, ¢ ¢., the 
Pe wer to keep the 
watch going whilst an wane wound, and jewelled e #1111 0 
Ditto, with richly engrave «+ Who 
Ditto, with very strong cnainstuened case, chased edges, 
and jewelled = four are eo 1414 0 
GOLD CASES8— Size for Gentlemen. 
Patent Lever Watch, in double-backed, plain, ¢. = ne- 
turned gold case, ‘the movement with the la’ ~ Sy 
rovement, t.¢., the de escapement, jewell 
Po mr holes, hard enamel dial, hand to fo mark the oe 
and maintaining power to continue going whilst asad 





woun 10 1 
Ditto, in stronger case, improved ‘regulator, ‘and capped.. 1313 0 
oe. age - six holes, and gold balance, a very highly 

finis ate! 
Either of me Gentlemen’ 's Watches | may be had, in gold 
cases, for 31. 38. each ext 
T. COX Savon © cu, Watehimakers, 47, a London, 
doors from Gracechurch-stree! 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy <7 helaten, Heartburn. 
Gout, and Indigestion ; eae “a it is sedintrably adapted 
for Females and Children. mINKEFORD & CO. pensing 
mists, 172, New Bond-street. (General Agents for the) Improv 
Heres Hair Gloves and Belts.) 


exe Shop. 

bh of GENER. UAL FURNISHING IRON MONGERY finelnds 
ing Cutlery, Nickel peneine Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads), so arra: and d that P 
easily and at once make their selections. 

Catalogues with Engravings sent ( ou, post) free. The money 
rebarned for every article not approv 

OXFORD-STREET (corner of New ; Nos. 1&2, 

NEWMAN-STREET, and 4& 5, PERRYS PLACE? 


ENRY’SCALCINED MAGNESIA continues 


to be cote THOS kW with the moost say, St ulous care and attention, 
aR WM. HE anufacturing Chemists, 
anchester. It is sold in bottles, 28. 9d., or with glass —< 
4a. 6d., stamp included, wit feild hirections 1 for ats use, 
+ La various agents in the m etropclis, and throughout the United 
Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless their names are 
os on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the corks of or 








stopper each bottle. 
d in London, wholesale, oy pices. Bas Barcla, 7 SS & Sons, y, Zarring- 
Lt Sutton & Co. Bow C! bery & Sons, 
Edwards, Thos. Butler, St. Paul’s Centered; Savory & Co. New 
one gtwens 5 oR Oxford- wines: and of meet at the venders of 

had. henticated milar Stamp, 
HENKYS A} AROMATIC "SPIRIT OF VINE in the invention 
of Mr. Henry, and the only genuine preparation of that article. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Miss ELLEN GRAHAM, 14, Haxp- 

court, Hotpory, Loxpon, = send, Oe -free, on receipt of twenty- 
four stam ps, her celebrated NIOUKREN (elegantly 
scented, and sufficient for three months’ a for Reproducing the 
| ay? in Baldness, from whatever cause: preventing the hair fall- 
ing off, strengthening weak hair, and checking grey — &e. It 
is also “guaranteed to produce whiskers, moustaches, & c. in three 
or four weeks, with the utmost certainty.—* My hair has ogame 
now and darker by using your Nioukrene.”—Mr. Merry, 

My hair now curls beautifully, and looks very gloss ‘Mus 
Main. “I have now a full pair of whiskers."—Major H aay 


RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. LESLIE quienes to supply 
the afflicted with his remedy for this alarmin mplaint, the 
great success of which for many years t ren oe any further 
y- gt is painless in ‘use, causing no incon- 











UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 
having been made as to the Durability of this Tubing, the 
Gutta Percha Company have pleasure in drawing attention to the 
following letter, ed 
From Mr. C. Hacker, Surveyor to the Duke of ford :— 
“ Office of Works, Woburn Park, Jan. 10, 1852. 
“In answer to your mer YE respecting the ‘Gutta Percha 
Tubing for Pump Suctivns, I find that the water has not affected 
it in the least, although it will eat lead through in two years ; 
have y~ ted it largely, both on account of being chea; per chan 
lead, much easier fixed, Lo ae meee perfect job. 
é C. Hacker.” 
N.B. The Company’s Tilustrated Circulars, containing Instruc- 
tions to Plumbers for joining tubes, Lewes tanks, &c., will be for- 
warded on the seosiet of ot ere Dae ye ae 
The GUTTA PERCH COMPAN PATENTEES, 18, 
WHARF. ROAD, CITY- ROAD. LONDO 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 

—The Tooth ag = has the important advantage searching 
thoroughly into the <ietstess of the teeth, and is famous for the 
nent not coming loose, improved Clothes le 
uring the =~ Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
—- unbleached R - bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
ated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
oy most —— manner Smyrna Sponges.— By means of 
pe 0 1, Metcalfe & C oe secure to their 








and 228. eac Sol 
by the Proprietors, B EACH ak a SRARNICOTT. at their Dispen- 
sary, Bridport, and by the London houses; retail by all respect- 
able’ medicine venders in the United Kingdom. Ohaerve tle medi- 
sine sold C the JF pope 5 ve re Bea be pare — 
icott’s, rT. engrav 
and printed on the stamp affixed to each pac! 








luxury of genuine eave & mge. Only at 
METCALEE, BINGLEY & CO.’S So ent, 130 B, 
Oxford. one door from Hollenetreet. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


METCALFE’'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 








every variety of 
sin me A "jouble rupture, cone pet or long standing, in male 
or female of any age. The remedy will be sent t-free on receipt 
of 78. 6d. by pest-etiee one a 7 at the General Post-office, 
or ERBERT LESLIE, 374, Manch ester- 
street, Gray's -y th g- London.—At home daily, fro! 0 till 1, 
and 5 till 8, Sundays excepted. 


URES of COUGHS, COLDS, and ASTHMA, 

by RK. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
65, Queen-street, Portsea 
e From the’ iminsago eal yoy De . Locock’s Pulmonic 
WwW is } loeality, I mast “ you justice to 
say that I consider them invaluable for coughs, colds, asthma, &c.” 
To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 








hening the voice. They have a pleasant 
forte eric 1s. eigen and lis. per Box. ld by all Drug- 
gists. 


DR. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WArens, the best Medicine for 
Females. They heave a pleasant 


NERVOUS, MIND, or HEAD E SUFFERERS. 
—You are advised, if y ou wish to app! 4 
write to the Rev. Dr. WILLIS J OSELEY —s omit himse 
rteen years’ nervousn and now offers from iY 
in to cure oan SS Outof 20, 000 ap aplinate, indadies 
amen aea followed his s advice, Sita peculiar treatm: 


than 
nphiet, : NOVEL IBSERVATIONS Ly A NERVOURN visa 
Famph franked to any address, if one stamp is sent to 18, BI 


Bury street, ‘At home from 1] to 3. Means 
sent to all parts, 











THE ATHENAUM 





COcr. 30, °59 











ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


APPROPRIATE LITERARY PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


——— PP PEPE TEMS 


GREECE: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. | 


By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 

With a History of the Characteristics of Grecian Art, by GEORGE SCHARFE, ju i n., and up- 
wards of Four Hundred and Fifty Engravings on Wood, and ‘fwenty-eight on Steel. Third Edition, 
carefully revised by the Author, in the press. 

Imperial 8vo. with Illuminated Initials, and rs New Illustrations, cloth, 31s, 6d. ; 
morocco, 2 


CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
A New Edition ; with Additions by Dr. CARPENTER and Mr. WESTWOOD. 


Mlustrated with very numerous Engravings on Wood, and Thirty-four on Steel, by LanpseER and 
others. Royal 8vo. cloth, 2is,; with Coloured Plates, 31s, 64. 


THE GALLERY OF NATURE. 
A Pictorial and Descriptive Toe through Creation, Illustrative of the Wonders of Astronomy, 
ysical Geography, and Geology. 
By Fg oo T. MILNER, MLA. F.R.G.S 


Sixteen TT on Steel, and many Hundred Vigne ottes and Diagrams. 
al svo. cloth, price 158., and morocco, 318. 6d. 


In 4 vols. imperial Svo. cloth lettered, price 2l. 10s. 


THE PICTORIAL BIBLE. 


ustrate with Steel Engravings after celebrated Pictures, and many H jamie’ Woodcuts, 
representing Landscape Scenes, from Original Drawing 


To which are added Explanatory Notes. By JOHN KITT, D. 'D. F.S.A. 


2 vols, 4to. cloth, price 35s. 
THE PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE; 


Allustrated with above Eight Mendes od Engravings on Wood ; 


to which are added copious Original 
Notes, by JOHN KITTV, bp 





In 8 vols, imperial 8vo. cloth lettered, price 5l, 128. 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 
BEING A HISTORY OF TILE PEOPLE, AS WELL AS OF THE KINGDOM, 
By GEORGE L. CRAIK and CHARLES MAC FARLANE. 

With many Hundred Woodcuts, and One Hundred and Four Portraits engraved on Steel. 


*x* INDEX TO THE WORK, by H. C. Hawitrton, Esq., State Paper Office, Price 10s. cloth, 


Mrs. Loudon’s Works on Botany and Gardening. 


NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
baie Volumes contain beautifully Coloured Drawings of above Seventeen Hundred of the choicest 
ies of Garden and Greenhouse Plants and Wild Flowers; with Descriptions and full Direc- 
thons for Cultivation. 
In dito. cloth lettered, price 1/. 153, ; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 22. 2s 


THE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNAMEN TAL 
ANNUALS. 


In Forty-eight Coloured Plates, containing upwards of Three ene ed Figures of the most showy 
and interesting Annual Flowers. 





In 4to. cloth lettered, price 2U. 2s,; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 22. 108. 
THE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL 
BULBOUS PLANTS. 


in Fifty-eight Coloured Plates, containing above Three Hundred Fi igures of the most desirable 
Sulbous Flowers, 


In 4to. cloth letfered, price 32. ; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 37. 8s, 


THE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL 
PERENNIALS. 


In Ninety Coloured Plates, containing Five iuudred Plates of Hardy Perennial Flowers, 





In 4to, cloth lettered, price 11. 11s. éd.; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 22. 
THE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of ORNAMENTAL 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


In Forty-two Coloured Plates, and containing about Three Hundred Figures of the most desirable 


Greenhouse Plants. 





In 4to. cloth lettered, price 27. 2s. ; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 22. 108. 
BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 


Tn Sixty Plates, containing 350 Species beautifully Coloured. 





SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS; 


With a Portrait engraved from the Chandos Picture, and a numerous Selection from the 
ILLUSTRATIONS by KENNY MEADOWS. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 218, 





In demy 4to. cloth lettered, price 11. 11s. 6d. ; half-bound morocco, 21. 
BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND THEIR 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 


In Forty-two Coloured Plates, by H. N. HUMPHREYS, Esq. ; 
With Descriptions by J. O. WESTWOOD, Esq. F.L.S., &c. 
Ry the same Author, 

In 2 vols. 4to. cloth lettered, price 42. 4s. ; half-bound morocco, 5i. 


BRITISH MOTHS and THEIR TRANSFORMATIONS, 


In One Hundred and Twenty-four Coloured Designs. 


COMPLETION OF MAUGILLIVRAY'S BRITISH BIRDS. 
In 5 vols. demy 8vo. price 22. 10s. cloth lettered, 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH ree 


INDIGENOUS AND MIGRATORY ; $ 
Including their Organization, Habits, and Relations ; Remarks on (1! and N 

an Account of the principal Organs of ce ae Observations relative to yonty Ornithology, 
Illustrated by numerous Be WILLTs and Woodeu 

LLIAM MACUIL . AVRAY, A.M. F.I 
Tate f. rolbaper of Natural History, Marischai C Lia Sara een 
The Fourth and Fifth Volumes of this Work, completing the History of the Feathered Tribes, are 
now ready for publication, price 18s, each yolume. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY OF DISTINGUISHED 
PERSON 


’ 
With their BIOGRAPHIES, originally published under the superintendence of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
New Edition, 3 vols. imp. 8vo. cloth, price 3/. 33s.; half-bound morocco, 3. 138, 6d, 


In imperial 4to. cloth, price 31s. 6d.; half-bound russia, or morocco, 358, 
THE ATLAS OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Fifty-three Maps. Revised by A. Perenmanny, F.R.G.S. 
With Descriptive Letter-press, by the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A. F.R.G.3. 


In royal 4to. cloth, priee 31s. 6d. ; half-bound russia, or morocco, 358. 


A DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY, and of 
PHYSICAL and POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Comprised in Seventy-five Mews, ; with Letter-press, Descriptive of the Physical Features and 
tatistics of the several Countries. 
By the Rev. T. MILNER. M.A. F.R.G.S., Author of ‘The Gallery of Nature, &c. 


In 16 vols. imperial &vo. (Supplement included), cloth lettered, 
THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Edited by GEORGE LONG, A.M. 


CLARK’S DRAWING AND eteeIne IN 
WATER-COLOUR 


Containing Examples of Drawing in Landscape, Flower nol Miniature, and Historical 
Painting, in various stages of finish, with Directions for Imitating them. 


Small 4to. cloth gilt, 88. 6d. 


WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. 


Instructions in Riding, Shooting, Walking, Running, Leaping, Vesiion, petumaing, Rowing, 
Sailing, and Driving. Kdited an enlarged by CRA 


With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth gilt, my a 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. 
Illustrations by DOYLE, CROWQUILI, and LEECH. 


Third Edition, carefully revised ; with several New Ballads and Illustrations. 
In perial 16mo. cloth gilt, 88. 6d. 





FLOWERS AND THEIR POBTEY. 


By J. STEPHENSON BUSHNAN, M.D. With Contributions by DELTA of * Blackwood's 
Magazine.’ Illuminated Borders and other Illustrations. Small 4to. eae. cloth binding, 68. 





THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK of SONGS for Children. 


With Engravings from Designs by Binket Foster. Imperial 16mo. cloth gilt, 5s. 








London: WM. S. ORR & CO. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row ; and sold by all Booksellers. 














Printed by Janxs Houmes, of No. 4, sy orment street, in the oomnty of Middlesex, 
ublished by Joun Francis, of No. Wellington-street North, in the said county, 
COTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edtuburgh. 3—for IneLanp, Mr. 





rinter, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chance: lane, in the parish of St. Andrew. in the said county sé ont 
ublisher, at No. 14 in Wellington-street aforesai — Age 
John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, October 30, 1852, 


; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.— 
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